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The name derives from Funo, the goddess of women, but 
Junius, the Roman youth, also claims a share of the honour; and with 
justice, if the popularity of Fune weddings is any guide. 


It is one of the happier provisions of our calendar 
that the month which brings the longest day should 
provide so many opportunities for making hay. 
And whether you do this with a cricket ball on the 
village green or a strawberry tea at the Vicarage 
Fete—or, indeed, with a hay-fork in a hayfield—it 
is our hope that the sun will shine upon your labours. 
It would be pleasant if we could record that it always 
shone upon ours; but our bran¢h system, though 
consisting of more than 2,130 offices, is located 
wholly in England and Wales and these (as all who 


remember last year’s summer will recall) are areas - 


not particularly notable for consistent sunshine 


__ records. It can be said, however, that the sun never 
sets upon the Bank’s operations, for these are literally 
_ world-wide, as many an importer and exporter 


knows. 
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The U. S. A., Britain, and Communist China 


By. DOUG L AS WILLIS, B.B. C. Washington Sore na lee 


HE news that Britain is to reduce its restrictions on 
trade with Communist China arrived in the United States 
on Memorial Day, when America was mourning its 
casualties in all wars, including the 160,000 dead and 
wounded of the Korean War. Chinese Communist intervention in 
that war has not been forgotten and much of the ordinary Ameri- 
can’s attitude towards that country and its people stems from what 
is looked upon by many as a naked and unprovoked act of aggres- 
sion. But it is not a clear-cut emotion capable of easy analysis. 
Americans like to be liked; basically, they hate to be unfriendly 


-and nowhere in American history is there recorded any long period 


of antagonism towards China; rather the opposite. For many years 
American children gave their pennies at school to provide China 


with schools, hospitals, and missions, while many of their parents 


dipped deeply into their pockets in times of Chinese flood or 
famine. 

The Korean War ended all that, although disfavour and mis- 
_ trust with China had set in before that, among servicemen during 
the second world war and among a public confused with Chiang 
-Kai-shek’s tortuous policies within and outside China. For some 
time, in spite of the efforts of the Administration and the China 
Lobby in Congress, there has been little respect and negligible 
affection, and considerable suspicion of where the Nationalist 
regime on Formosa might lead the United States. 

The ordinary American, then, began by liking the Chinese; he 
_ then grew to dislike and perhaps fear them; and now, after the 


rioting on Formosa, when the American embassy was wrecked, the 


assador stoned, and the American flag trodden on, Chinese 


stock, whether Communist or other, is low in the United States. — 
There has been little criticism of Britain’s action in increasing ~ 


its trade with China, even from the passionately pro-Nationalist 
China Congressional minority led by Senator Knowland of Cali- 
fornia. Senator Knowland spoke more in sorrow than in anger 
when he said that Britain might, in helping China economically, 
create a situation where the Communists might risk seizing Hong 
Kong; but other Congressmen and some newspapers are blaming 
the State Department rather than Great Britain. They voice 
doubts of America’s China policy which, to quote Walter Lipp- 
mann, is not working well even among the Nationalist Chinese 
whom the United States is protecting and subsidising. Mr. Lipp- 
mann accuses President Eisenhower of ‘ putting the issue on ice 
for the sake of peace with Congress and inside the administration ’. 
Mr. Lippmann thinks the President must reappraise China policy 
before long, that it has no future, and the real question is whether 
there is still time and opportunity to save the things that matter 
most. 

Mr. Lippmann’s idealism is perhaps on a higher plane than the 
business considerations of Senator Magnusson, a Democrat from 
the State of Washington, whose shipping interests are not uncon- 
scious of a revived China trade conducted without benefit of 
American participation. Senator Magnusson i is to be the chairman 
of a new Senate sub-committee that will investigate, as he puts it, 
why the United States is out of step on the issue of trade with 
Communist China. “ We can’t keep 400 ,000,000 people behind an 
economic bamboo curtain for ever’ , he said, ‘just because we 
don’t like the policies of their government * "The State Depart- 


_. gress itself has’ one the Govern z 
_ China is not worthy of membership in the United Nations and, by 
implication, that it does not deserve to be recognised by the United 
_ States Government. The question of recognition is one on which 
= ane United States and Great Britain have been divided since the 
_ defeat of the Chinese Nationalists in 1949. The American policy 
__ of non-recognition has been based not on any denial that the 
_ Chinese Communist Government is in effective control of the 


‘mainland, but because it has failed to abide by accepted rules of 


‘international conduct: 


Some Americans point out that neither has Soviet Russia in 
Hungary, but this has not led to a rupture of diplomatic relation- 


ships and there is no evidence that America’s refusal to recognise 


‘Russia for fourteen years proved harmful to that nation. A small 


By WILLIAM TEELING, 


OR the moment everything is quiet in Formosa after the 


Taipei riots; but I believe that what has happened may yet 


have serious repercussions. The shooting by an American 
sergeant of a Chinese ‘peeping tom’ was followed by an 
American army trial. This the Formosans resented from the start, and 
long before the Court acquittal, the Formosan Government had pro- 
tested to the Americans at the way the trial was being conducted. After 
the verdict the Chinese parliament—Legislative Yuan—met and 
protested at the verdict and even asked for a retrial. 

These events have underlined the discontent in Formosa that, after 
eight years, the*Nationalists have not yet attempted to go back to the 
mainland; and they blame the Americans for holding their government 
back. 


Six hundred thousand Chinese soldiers fled to Formosa in 1949; 


they were followed by over 3,000,000 Civil Servants, wealthy merchants, 
and ordinary refugees. They came to an island, officially a province 
of China, where there was a population of only 6, 000,000. It meant a 


; tremendous housing and feeding crisis for the island. Taipei alone has 


increased its population from 300,000 to 800,000, with consequent 
water, electricity, and heating problems. It was always said that this 
enormous increase would be only temporary, and everything has been 


_ done to prepare an army for a return to the mainland. 


The Americans have helped to underwrite this intention, especially 
under Eisenhower: $200,000,000 a year for eight years has been spent 


on the forces; and these forces are not for defence only. I -asked 


Ambassador Rankin this myself and he replied significantly: ‘The 


_____ Russians won the Korean War without losing a single Russian; we too 


intend to win this war without losing an American’. He seemed to take 
it for granted that there would be a war and he also said that he could 


- mot see how the United States could go on indefinitely defending 


Formosa and other centres. There must be a show-down. The 


___ Nationalists feel the same and this Easter Chiang Kai-shek; in his sermon 


in the Methodist chapel, said that they were now nearing the climax 


Of training and the date was not far distant. 


Are the Americans holding them back and does Chiang’s army resent 


‘é : this? I believe it does. I visited his forces at Quemoy, six miles from _ 
__ the Chinese mainland, two months ago. They are armed to the teeth 


with the latest American equipment, their frogmen go out nightly to 


__ the coast; they are straining at the leash. Ambassador Rankin told me 


they have five airstrips on Formosa ready to take the latest jet aircraft; 


_ and they have them: a sixth strip was being built while I was there, 


Be ready for guided missiles. All are manned by Chinese with some 


9 American advisers. There are 2 ,000 American naval, military, and air _ 


force advisers; and in all, including these servicemen, there are about 


9,000 Americans on the island, Chiang Kai-shek wants to strike; he told 


me himself: ‘When I do, all I ask of Britain is that she does not stop 


the United States supporting us’. 


_ But would the Ne States support isaeoee even be consulted? is 


"The Riots in Formosa 


met with Emcal resistance or charges amo -almos 
from the China Lobby in Congress. But this may ‘be changin 


An interesting part about reactions to Britain’s decision to increase _ 
trade with Communist China is not only the mildness of the 


criticism directed against that move, but that four influential and 
respected United States Senators—Magnusson, Smathers, Ful- 
bright, and Lyndon Johnson—have dared to comment on the ~ 
seeming weakness of America’s China policy without having the 
heavens fall on them. As the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
not alone in its sympathy for Great Britain and its condemnation - 
of the administration, puts it: ‘Our China policy is crumbling _ 
fast, and the pity is that no one in official position seems even to 
be thinking about a more rational policy to replace the wreckage ’. 


— From Our Own ia wedi Home Service): are 

eS 

M.P. : 

Again yee: Rankin told me they never could feel sure that : 
Chiang would not one day start without warning them: after all, he __ 


‘can but be defeated and then go back to Formosa; the United States will 


never let Formosa fall to the Communists. It is considered vital to the 


defence of the United States, and its fate disturbs western American 
opinion far more than does the future of comparable bases in Europe. — 

Chiang, I think, a little despises the United States; he told me: 
‘They haven’t got the revolutionary spirit, they are too well-off—they 
wouldn’t risk a fight for Hungary ’. But Chiang’s problem is time: he | 
cannot wait too long. He has conscription in Formosa and a first-class — 
force of 400,000 (‘ the best Asian Army ’, Rankin calls them) but nearly — 
half are now Formosans who may not be so keen on mainland adventures 
as the hard core of Chinese veterans wis are getting on in years as 
soldiers go, 

Is the United States prepared to continue its massive support of the 
Formosan regime, after the shock of such ingratitude as the riots 


suggests? The President’s foreign aid policy is already under heavy 


fire, and it may be that American commitments in Asia will have to be 
considerably pruned. But basically I believe these riots are due to two 
main causes: first, a feeling of frustration at the continued postpone- — 
ment of their D- Day; and, secondly, the usual Nationalist resentment, 
so noticeable now throughout Asia, at any European tutelage, howenet 
well meant.—‘ At Home and Abroad’ Home Service) 
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Mr. oA hy F. Henn 
WE RECORD with regret the death on May 29, at the age of forty-eight, 
of Mr. T. F. Henn, Head of the Advertisement Department, B.B.C. 


Publications. From 1940 to 1944 Mr. Henn was editor of London 
Calling, and from 1944 to 1955 editor of Radio Times. Mr. D. G. 
Williams, the present editor of Radio Times, writes: hy 


Enthusiasts are always refreshing people, and Tom Henn was an 
enthusiast, Through all the years I knew him it was the job that 
mattered above all, whether it was editing London Calling or Radic 


1 
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Times or tackling the problems of the advertisement side of B.B.C. — s 


Publications. The job was never far from his thoughts, but perey a 
it his enthusiasms ranged from a real love of the Kent countryside— 
which would take vocal form if he felt that his own green valley was = 


being desecrated—to a passion for fast motor cycles, Not many of his 


colleagues welcomed a second trip on the pillion behind Tom when 
he was putting a 1,000 c.c, machine through its paces. His holida: 


were more often than not a contrast between the roaring thrills of T.T. 


week in the Isle of Man and the contemplative calm of a fishing line 
at Deal, and from them he would ae bounding back, brown a: 
berry, and full of new ideas. We are the poorer without | his 
judgment and his restless energy. 
He lies, as was his wish, in the aia aas at Shoreham 
Kentish sreardacs 4 which was his garden. + ae 
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Where the Arab and 


THE: EIS TENER: 


African Worlds Meet 
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MICHAEL GRANT on the Sudanese idea 


HERE does the Middle East begin and where does 
it end; or the Near East, for that matter? They 
are misleading terms—they are far too simple 
generalisations about extraordinarily different and 
complicated countries. For instance, in the 1,000,000 square 
miles of the Sudan I suppose Khartoum is just inside the 
Middle East; but presumably the same cannot be said of all 
the great Sudanese territories to the south, west, and east of us. 

Yet if one lives in modern Khartoum it quickly becomes clear 
that the country is a real unit, and has a real individuality. But 
this individuality is difficult to define, partly because the Sudan 
contains more than its share of variety and partly because it is 
developing so rapidly—it is becoming more and more different 
from surrounding countries all the time. The Sudan is politically 
not one of the emergent nations of Africa: it has emerged, it is 
independent, and it is free to evolve whatever culture and 
ways of thinking its people. want and are capable of achieving. 
Everything depends on what happens in the next few years. 

These recently emerged and emergent countries are only 
really well known by the people who live in them and have to 
deal with them. Occasions such as the Nigerian Conference 
attract attention over here, but these countries have not yet 
really caught popular interest and sympathy in Britain. When 
young Englishmen are thinking of seeking some career south or 
east of Suez (to use the now rather ominous phrase), it is rather 
too often the dog-like devotion of some unlettered and perhaps 
unclothed community that attracts them, something out of the 
pages of Sir Arthur Grimble. But such communities are scarce nowadays. 
Recently independent or shortly to become independent countries are 
more numerous, and infinitely more important, and I wish I could 
convey some of their peculiar fascination. In any case there they are, 
and we shall have to get used to them: in ten years’ time there will be 
a considerable number of them, and not least in Africa. Countries are 
apt to become independent more quickly than was expected, and I 
believe that by 1967 we shall see emerging something not very far 
from a whole new civilisation, or even a series of new civilisations. 
That is what Dr, Nkrumah of Ghana means when he looks ahead to 
what he calls an ‘ African personality’; though he knows that there 
will be as many national personalities in Africa as there are in Europe, 
or more. : 

National personality is a dangerously vague term, In the Sudan 
there is an additional difficulty because of the peculiar problems 
of the Dinka and Shilluk and 
other negroid peoples who com- 
prise the 2,000,000 population of 
the south. Khartoum, where I live, 
and its neighbour Omdurman are 
entirely different. In the first place 
they are Arab cities. The common 
language of the vast majority of 
the population is Arabic, their 
common religion is Moslem— 
opinions are divided, but the 
present coalition Government is 
firmly behind the country’s two 
religious leaders—and the links of 
Khartoum with many parts of the 
Arab world are very close and 
intimate indeed. Yet a peculiar 
feature of the Sudanese situation 
is that the population can by no 
means be described as Arabs, I 
will. not attempt anthropological 
detail, but even the official Sudan 
Almanac records that the northern 
majority of the Sudanese people 


Dinkas of Southern Sudan with their cattle 


Students in the quadrangle of Khartoum University 


are a joint product of the Negro race and the Hamitic race. In their 
original form, Negroes can be seen in the Nuba, and Hamites among 
the Berbers and Beni Amer, but the bulk of the population is a mixture 
of the two. They are not Arabs at all. ' 

So the Sudan, despite its Arabic culture, is deeply in, and very much 
of, Africa. In this way it is different from the Arab countries that lie 
along the Mediterranean. The Sudan has land-frontiers with no less 
than seven other countries—eight, if you count Ethiopia and Eritrea 
as separate—and of these neighbouring lands only two are ever 
described as Middle-Eastern. Young men from across most of these 
frontiers, as well as from places further away in Africa—from Somali- 
land, Zanzibar, and northern Nigeria—are forming the habit of writing 
to Khartoum requesting admission as students; there is no doubt in 
their minds that Sudan is another African country. The Sudan is 
unique in that it combines this geographical position deep in 
Africa, and this largely African 
origin, with a common language 
and civilisation which for the vast 
majority of the population is not 
African but Arabic, 

Khartoum, therefore, is the 
place where the Arab and African 
worlds meet and merge, and since 
doth these worlds are likely to 
remain intensely effervescent, this 
distinctive, pivotal position ob- 
viously has considerable possibili- 
ties, 

But those are not the only major 
elements in the new Sudan; there 
is another important thing, too. 
For Khartoum is also far more 
thoroughgoing than any other 
Arab capital, except possibly 
Beirut, in its determination to have 
Western culture as well as Arab cul- 
ture. This is so far mainly English: 
Sudanese boys and girls leave school 
knowing English well, and in the 


Pon Sh | Sg ee i 
now independent university English is s guage ¢ 
except in the departments of Arabic and Islamic law. S 
over one-third of the teaching staff are Arabic speakers, abou 
- number again are British or others whose first language is English 
_ (including one American), The policy is to replace foreign teachers by 
Sudanese, but only when these Sudanese are fully qualified, and well 
up to international standards in the opinion of the external assessors. 
_ As a result, three university professors are now Sudanese, as well as a 
number of other teaching staff. . 
The English language gives young Sudanese their opportunity because 
a large number of post-graduates want to study in English-speaking 
6 SN countries—and their government wants them to—and so Khartoum 
_____ looks like remaining the most English-speaking of all the Arab capitals. 
Whatever the ups and downs of politics, or of the cotton-trade, as far 
: as I can see the Sudanese have no intention of depriving themselves of 
this obvious cultural advantage or necessity, as many would call it. 
es: Lately, yet another factor has become apparent at Khartoum: a 
___- vastly increased mutual interest between the Sudan and other foreign 
d countries which are neither English nor Arabic speaking. First, there is 
the considerable sentimental interest, especially among the young, in 


> 


are the new contacts with countries of every political shade in conti- 
ae nental Europe. Sudanese educational institutions have been recruiting 
from parts of continental Europe for some time, but efforts to do so 
have now become keener: we in the university, for instance, have just 
appointed a philosopher who is a Swede, and a veterinary surgeon who 
is a Swiss. The only limiting factor is that wherever they come from 
they have to know English well enough to teach in it. The number 
of Sudanese who know foreign languages other than English is small, 
_ but it is beginning to increase. Classes in French have started; and with 


4 5 the prompting of the many new Embassies in Khartoum, students 
os, receive numerous offers of scholarships in continental countries, where 
a) they are generally given first of all a pre-university year in which they 
a“, are taught the language—though Western Germany claims to do this 
Bee. in three months. Incidentally, our students also receive a good many 
Be offers of shorter free visits abroad, which we encourage so long as it 
a does not interfere with their work. Our opinion, unlike apparently that 
aan of certain other African countries, is that wherever these boys and girls 
ad go they are inclined on the whole to profit by it. 


All this reflects one important aspect of the Sudanese idea: that the 
country, for all its Arab and African connections, must draw from out- 
side, from any and every source available, whatever is most useful to 
; the Sudan. This raises a vital question. Because, granted that the 
Sudanese need to acquire knowledge in this way, how is such a 
conglomeration of different elements going to be made coherent, to add 
up to something sufficiently integrated and united to have a value of its 
own? There is the remarkable circumstance of an Arab culture in an 
African setting, and on top of this complexity you have teaching in one 
Western language, not to speak of the other Western influences that 
have started and will increase from now on. 

The Lebanese writer Edward Atiyah describes in his novels the 
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By H. W. 


GREAT legal battle has recently been fought out in South 
Africa over what are commonly called the ‘ entrenched pro- 
visions ’ of the constitution. This contest produced a first- 
ae class constitutional crisis, and one of peculiar interest because 
_ it _resolved itself into legal issues which had to be decided by South 
¥ _ African judges. Such situations are familiar in countries with federal 


constitutions, such as the United States of America and Australia— 
for the division of power between the federal and state governments is 
laid down by law, and the disputes which inevitably occur must be 
decided by legal means. But where the constitution is unitary, with-a 
sovereign legislature firmly in command, it is unusual to find the judges 
called upon to decide great constitutional issues. ? 
_ It happened in England in the seventeenth century, but then no one 
knew exactly whether the sovereign power lay in the Crown, or in 


t the same | 


Ye other recently independent countries such as Indonesia; and then there ~ 


a 7 A Crisis in South Africa. 7 
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- been driven to resort to similar means for getting its own way: it has 
added substantially 


of 


>. ae 


making some sort of a unity, or at least a defensible synthesis, out of all 


by well-directed effort become reconciled and moulded into a synthesis 
that shall in the end be characteristically Sudanese. a 
Put in such terms this sounds a grave problem, but curiously enough 
when one is working on the spot in Khartoum the theoretical difficulty _ 
tends to be outweighed by certain reassuring practical factors. For — 
instance, when one happens to know the leading Sudanese, who in 


practice embody at present the Sudan and its idea, it becomes clear ag 
that one could not talk about their having split personalities: you 
have only to spend an evening with them at ease in their gardens to see 
that many of them have especially harmonious and well integrated 


personalities. Then, the educational use of the English language has not — 
unsettled young Sudanese in such a way as to deprive them of what 
they have inherited: they are proud of being Africans, and they do and 
will cling to their Arab heritage with the greatest possible determination; _ 
when there is trouble in the Arab world that is exceedingly clear. Lastly, 
a good deal of work, over the past fifty years, has gone into the problem 
of providing what is, in practice, a well-balanced education; and nobody — 
is seriously deterred by objections that we ought to go in for mass — 
university education, because we do plan to take every student who is 
qualified to play his part, and it would not be in anyone’s interest if 
we took in those who were not qualified. But I hope we can stand back 
sometimes and ask ourselves whether we in fact are working on the 
right principles. I think we shall find we are, but I also think that the 
time has come when we ought to try to show it with proper reasoning. _ 
Rather in the way Newman wrote on the Idea of a University, we 
ought to have in our minds an Idea of a Sudanese University, based _ 
on our interpretation of the general Sudanese picture and of the 
country’s specific needs, Clearly the institution we are trying to shape 
will have to absorb the traditions of other, older universities, and make __ 
the best of them it can. - 2 me 

Yet somehow it does not seem enough to scan the pages of Newman, — 
or of discussions of ‘ Redbrick’ or Scottish or ancient English universi- 
ties; even Kingsley Amis does not seem applicable; even those who 
write about institutions much nearer to the Sudan, such as P. H. Newby — 
and D, J. Enright about Egypt, do not seem to be dealing with the 
same kind of place. This is because we have here in the Sudan the sort 
of position which many historians find uncomfortable: continuity does 
not account for everything. The tempo of development is extremely 
rapid, and, in spite of all valuable traditional influences, there is some- _ 
thing in the situation which is entirely new. A Sudanese culture has its — 
component elements ready to hand, in fact they are actually assembled — 
or pretty nearly assembled: and I believe we shall see that this unique _ 
triple mixture of Arab, African and western cultures does amount to 
something which will play a very significant part in the world. 

_ —Third Programme 
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Parliament, or in both. Once that question had been settled, English _ 
constitutional development was mainly non-legal, and when from time — 
to time there was a crisis, it did not present any problem that a court — 
of law could decide. The two great struggles with the House of Lords, — 
over the passage of the Great Reform Bill of 1832 and the Parliament 
Act of 1911, were won by threat of using the Crown’s prerogative to 
create large numbers of new peers, but there was never any question __ 
whether this was legal or not. In South Africa the governekas ea 

(vos: 


to the numbers of the Senate. But no sooner was — 
this done than it was challenged inthe courts. This was the third 
final round of the contest, in which after two earlier failures the ¢ 
ment at last emerged victorious. Pack 

All the world knows about the policy of racial 


separation 


bar” OB 
in the Parliament Act of 1911 which marked the end of that campaign. 
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f Diciets closed to bins i he mae Lloyd Geahe’ s 
1 the House of Lords in 1910. The political storm has long 
ago subsided, but legal questions of abiding interest are to be found 


So, perhaps, it will be in South Africa: when the dust of strife has 
! _ settled, there walks remain n the lasting enrichment of the law. 
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The Cape Coloured Voters 


attack on the entrenched clauses - es made by? one of their 071 


The government’s object was to make one class of voters in the Cape’ 


OF Good Hope—the ‘ Cape Coloured ’ voters—vote as a class by them- 
; selves, for separate representatives in the Union Parliament, rather than 


oe. on the common roll of voters as hitherto. This brought them up against 
= _ the entrenched clauses of the constitution, contained in the South Africa 
4 - Act, 1909—an Act largely framed in South Africa, but enacted by the 
= ‘supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament at Westminster. Under 
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_ that Act the Union Parliament was given full power to amend the South 
African constitution, except that any Act disqualifying a Cape voter 
by reason of race or colour, and any Act affecting the equal status of 
Ape and Afrikaans as the two official languages, had to be passed by 
a two-thirds majority at a joint sitting of both Houses, rather than by 
simple majorities at separate sittings. 

’ The rights of voters in the Cape were thus safeguarded, or entrenched, 
by this special provision requiring a two-thirds majority. The crisis 
arose because the Nationalist Government did not command this two- 
thirds majority, yet was determined to put the Cape Coloured voters 
on to a separate electoral roll; the government maintains that it had 
_an electoral mandate to do this, and was bound to do so by any legiti- 
mate means. Three times it attacked the entrenched clauses, and 
twice it suffered defeat, before it succeeded in turning the flank 
of the constitutional guarantee. 

The first attack was a frontal assault: an Act for the separate regis- 
tration of the Cape Coloured voters was passed, but in the ordinary 
_way,-by simple majorities of the two Houses of Parliament sitting 
separately. This proceeding was in direct defiance of the provisions 
of the South Africa Act which said that a two-thirds majority at a 
joint sitting was necessary. But it was by no means so outrageous a 
step as it might appear, for a great deal had happened since the South 
_ Africa Act was enacted in 1909. South Africa had passed, in law as 
well as in fact, from colonial to independent status, and the Union 
Parliament had acquired the powers of a sovereign legislature. This 
was accomplished by the Statute of Westminster, 1931, which South 
Africa adopted in 1934. 
In the days before those revolutionary statutes the South African 
legal system was firmly linked to England, and it was agreed on all 
hands that any South African Act which conflicted with a British Act 


(including the South Africa Act and its entrenched provisions) was 


void. The South Africa Act did in fact give very wide powers of 
constitutional amendment to the Union Parliament, but there was always 
the two-thirds majority and joint sitting required for altering the Cape 
voters’ rights. The question now was, did the Statute of Westminster 
“in effect abrogate this safeguard? Were the entrenched clauses still 
entrenched? The essence of the Statute of Westminster, for present pur- 
poses, was that it gave South Africa complete legal autonomy. by pro- 
viding that the Union Parliament was free to amend or repeal any Act 
of the United Kingdom Parliament, and that no Act of the Union 
Parliament should be void merely because it conflicted with an Act of 
the United Kingdom Parliament. The South Africa Act was an Act 
of the United Kingdom Parliament. It could then be asked, was not 
the Union Parliament at liberty to repeal it, amend it, or legislate 
contrary to it, in any way whatsoever? 
This was more than an ingenious argument, it was in fact the general 
opinion of constitutional lawyers; and, what is even more to the point, 
_, the highest court in South Africa had itself given it its blessing. Another 
class of Cape voters, the native Africans, had been put on to a separate 
voting roll in 1936. At that time the government commanded a two- 
‘thirds majoritv, and decided to use it. 
held, a two-thirds vote obtained, and no attempt was made to take 
advantage of the Statute of Westminster. Even so, the Act was 
_ promptly challenged in the courts, and in a rather Gilbertian way: 
_ a native African voter contended that it was invalid on the ground that 


atute of Westminster the entrenched clauses were no ees effective 


> 


A joint session was therefore | 


it had been passed by the special procedure, arguing that under the _ 


protegés. It is not surprising that he failed. bee 
But the important point is that the Appellate Division, South Africa’s_ cu 


highest court, delivered a judgment which was just as damaging to 
the entrenched clauses as was the plaintiff’s argument. The court held — 
that since the Statute of Westminster had emancipated the Unica 


Parliament from obedience to any higher authority, they could validly — a 
- enact statutes by any procedure they chose to adopt. 


Since the Union 
Parliament now had unfettered power, every rule of law was at its 
mercy, South Africa Act, entrenched clauses and all. An Act of the 
Union Parliament was, it was held, no more open to question in the 
South African courts than was an Act of the United Kingdom Parlia- 
ment in the courts of the United Kingdom. South Africa’s newly 
acquired legal sovereignty meant simply that Acts of the Union Parlia- 
ment were unchallengeable. Thus the entrenched clauses were no longer 
entrenched, for Parliament could repeal them by an ordinary Act, 
without either a joint session or a two-thirds majority. 

No surprise at this decision was expressed by constitutional lawyers, 
at any rate by those who had been brought up under British notions of 
parliamentary sovereignty. But politically it was surprising, for at 
the time when South Africa adopted the Statute of Westminster General 
Smuts had raised the point in the Union Parliament and it was agreed 
between the parties that the Statute was adopted on the assumption 
that it did not weaken the entrenched clauses. What South Africa 
wanted to do, naturally, was to accept the legal independence which 


the Statute conferred, but not to lose the safeguards contained in her — 


own constitution. . The fascinating question, for lawyers, was whether 
this was legally possible or not. 

All one could say was that the omens seemed favourable when Dr. 
Malan’s government used the ordinary procedure, with simple majorities, 
for the Act of 1951 which put the Cape Coloured voters on to a separate 
roll. He and his advisers might well assume that the court would 
follow its earlier decision, which had been generally approved. But 
they were to be sharply disconcerted: for in March, 1952, the Appellate 
Division: declared that the Act was void and that its own previous 
decision was wrong. It was this dramatic turn of events that precipi- 
tated the constitutional crisis. For the government, unwilling to accept 
defeat but yet lacking the needful two-thirds majority, determined to 
find some loophole in the constitution. If the entrenched clauses with- 
stood the direct assault, they might still in some other way be circum- 
vented. This was the point, then, at which the government resolved 
to do what its opponents could say was tampering with the constitu- 
tion in order to destroy the safeguards which the law, suddenly chang- 
ing its mind, had held to be effective after all. And so a full-dress 
constitutional crisis impended. 


A Great Landmark of the Law 

Before narrating the events which followed I must say something 
about the Appellate Division’s decision, It was a highly distinguished 
performance, and is bound to remain one of the great landmarks of 


the law. At the heart of the court’s reasoning was the proposition, — 


which everyone would accept, that Acts of Parliament must be passed 
in the proper legal form, and that it is for the courts of law to say what 
that form is. Why should the Statute of Westminster have altered the 
South African law on this matter? Before the Statute it was undoubted 
that the entrenched clauses could only be altered by the special proce- 


‘dure. Why should not the law still be the same today? The mere 


fact that the Statute had abolished the old rule that South African 
Acts were void if in conflict with United Kingdom Acts did not 
necessarily mean that South Africa’s own domestic law was not now 
equally effective to protect the safeguards enshrined in the constitution. 
What is a valid Act of Parliament? It is, said the court, an Act passed 
by the ordinary procedure when it concerns an ordinary matter, but 
when it touches an entrenched matter it is an Act passed by the special 
procedure. An Act for separating the Cape Coloured voters, if not 
passed by the special procedure, is not an Act of Parliament at all. 

This decision flatly contradicted the earlier decision, which had said 
that the Union Parliament could now validly legislate on any subject 
by any procedure that it pleased. But the Court said that it was not 
bound by its own previous decisions if they were manifestly erroneous 
—which comes near to saying that they are not binding on it at all. 
It also observed that the previous case had been very shortly argued, 
and that it was scarcely conceivable that the great issues which were 
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eenaines it could therefore euiaee a any rier it Reaere fit. 
_ It was perfectly consistent with the sovereignty of Parliament that it 

should be required by law to use one procedure for some things and 
_ another for others. This is indeed a situation to which students of 
SF _ English law are not accustomed. But, as one ofthe learned judges said, 


ie 


eo _ “only British bias’ could account for the’ assumption that Parliament 
ought to be able to exercise all its sovereign powers by one procedure 
only. 
_ After this unexpected rebuff the South African Government at once 
___ determined to find some other way round the entrenched clauses. But 
one its next attempt was doomed to failure like the first. It procured 
_ the passage of an Act which set up Parliament itself as a final court of 
__* constitutional appeal, with power to overrule the decisions, past or 


future, of the Appellate Division. This Act was promulgated within 

three months of the first reverse in the courts, and the intention was 

_ to take that very case on appeal to the new High Court of Parliament. 

But the opponents of the Act moved equally swiftly, and while the 

. government was preparing for an appeal to the High Court of Parlia- 

ment, the Coloured voters began legal proceedings asking the courts to 

' declare the High Court of Parliament Act void. In August, 1952, within 

the space of a few days, the High Court of Parliament reversed the 

_ decision in the original case, and the Cape Provincial Division declared 
the High Court of Parliament to have been illegally constituted. 

This was the most acute phase in the struggle between the Union 

Parliament and the courts. There was much public concern and excite- 

ment in South Africa, and indeed elsewhere, over what was thought to 


be the government’s attempt to weaken the independence and the- 


‘ae ‘integrity of the courts of law. But the government’s next step led to a 
reduction of the tension, for it decided to appeal from the judgment 
of the Cape Provincial Court, and to let the High Court of Parliament 
: Act meet its fate at the hands of the Appellate Division. This it duly 
did, and in the following November the Appellate Division unanimously 
held the Act to be void. In substance it was held that the so-called High 
; Court of Parliament was simply the familiar political Parliament func- 
‘tioning under another name, and that by calling itself a court it could not 


‘a give itself the one power which it did not possess, the power to. amend 
al the entrenched clauses without the two-thirds majority. This was the 
% . decision which everyone must have expected, and the government for 
______ the time being conceded the victory to the Coloured voters and to the» 
a courts of law. The entrenched provisions had thus withstood two all-out 


assaults. 
The government now fought the general election of 1953, but 


By DICK 
INGSLEY AMIS’ first novel, Lucky Jim, and John Osborne’s 
televised play, ‘ Look Back in Anger’, have helped to build up 
in the popular mind a picture of a silly, self-pitying, rather 


muddled and frustrated young man, who is taken to be typical 


old, I could recognise in these characters only a part of myself and only 
_ some of my friends. And yet I believe that it is possible to define certain 


other generations. 
What is this age-group? I think its age-limits can be defined in 
-. __ relation to the war. It includes anyone who was too young to experience 
‘4 on active war-time service but who became conscious during the war of 
_ the ideas and problems of people outside his own personal acquaintance 
= ‘ twenty-four and thirty-one. If you agree to accept this as a rough defini- 
os i: do we seem to have? I think there are five special ones. 
< ___ First, we are psychologically adjusted to the condition of flux. Our 
#. 


—became adult, in fact. This would embrace anyone now aged between 
_ first real contact was with a violent world of destructive and arbitrary 


although it increased its following it did not attain the vital two- 


oe. of the younger generation. But is he? In fact, as a twenty-eight-year- 


ae _ characteristics of my own age-group which are different from those. cS 


tion of the generation I want to talk about, what common characteristics - 


o 


‘the 


to eleven for constitutional questions; the ‘second to increase 
membership of the Senate from 48 to 89. This latter increase. was 
enough to give the government a two-thirds majority in a joint sitting, 
and accordingly it was at last able to pass, by the special procedure, an 
Act validating the provisions about the Cape Coloured voters. Now 
began the final round of the legal contest, for the voters challenged the — 
Senate Act on much the same grounds as they had challenged the High — 
Court of Parliament Act, saying that in substance it was a mere device 
for altering the entrenched clauses without using the special procedure — 
required by law. But this time the court upheld the legislation, and the 
government at last triumphed. Since Parliament undoubtedly had power 
to provide for the manner in which the Senate should be constituted, 
and this power was subject to no special restrictions, it could be used ~ 
for any purpose Parliament wished, and Re motive behind the Act. 
was irrelevant. 

On the augmented bench of eleven there was ; only 0 one dissenting voice, 
but that was a weighty one. Mr. Justice Schreiner, in a most interesting — 
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opinion, held that to enlarge the Senate for the avowed purpose of a 
tampering with the entrenched clauses was just as invalid as any other 
attempt to alter them without the special disentrenching procedure, He 


thought that a Senate set up ad hoc was not really a House of Parlia- 
-ment within the meaning of the rules requiring the special procedure. ~_ 
Clearly it is a difficult and delicate business to judge of the validity of 
Acts of Parliament according to their ulterior motives; but there is 
no necessary reason why it should not be done. It is just a question 
how far the court feels it its duty to go in its capacity of guardian ot 9 
the constitution, There must always be some safety-valve. Even in the, 
United States, where the Supreme Court is enthroned in a position of 
exceptional power, President Roosevelt found ways and means to get 
his own way. In England the safety-valve used to be the government’s 
ultimate power to procure the creation of enough new peers to swamp 
opposition in the House of Lords. But now the Parliament Acts have 
made that manoeuvre unnecessary. In South Africa, we can now Se 
the safety-valve is the creation of new Senators. ae 
The moral of the story, if it can be called a moral, is that the | 
executive government usually has an ace of trumps up its sleeve; though © 
it may fumble for a time before it finds it, and there may be strong _— 
arguments against playing it. The value of judicial restraint is that it _ 
gives time for due deliberation and helps to concentrate public opinion = 
upon a single clear issue. Quite apart from its intrinsic legal importance, 
the battle over the entrenched clauses in South Africa has thus by no 
means been fought in vain. —Third Programme 


Men Angry? 
WILSON One aioe ea 


change, the world of evacuation and of the ‘ buzz-bomb ’, and so we are 

not oppressively disturbed by continued uncertainty. Our calm in the 
face of upheaval, our unconcern for the status quo, differentiate us 
‘both from our immediate elders (who were mostly so long in the war 
as to become restless and cynical) and also, I think, from our iounediate Pn 
youngers, whose initiation was into crises rather than conquests, inter= 
national tensions rather than A.R.P. and the atom bomb. 

Second, we are more cosmopolitical than our elders. The war itself 
brought the chessboard of the world to our breakfast table, and it was 
the war that encouraged us to regard as heroes the Allied soldiers who — 7 
occasionally visited our town—from France, America, Russia, and the — 
Commonwealth. In peace-time we have become not only the Jeast xeno-- 
phobic but also the most travelled generation this country has ever 
seen. Our receptiveness to foreign impressions, whether as soldiers er 
or students or holiday-makers, was already strong by virtue of our 
youth: it was further increased by the war’s gift to half the world - 
of a vivid common mythology, a sentiment of shared involvement _ 
in a recent epic and a more general understanding of En and 
German—the successive langpases,: of military ROE 
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s eyes for long. — ; 
___ Third, we have mixed with each other more than previous generations 
_ did. At eighteen almost half of us were subjected to a military discipline 
__ which took no account of our particular origins or status. In the services 
_ the apprentice and the peer, the Lancastrian and the Londoner, the 
_ secondary schoolboy and the public school prefect met one another and 
_ lived together on primitive terms of equality for the first time. This 
contact at a formative stage in the individual’s development created 
more confidence, more sympathy and more trust across the barriers of 
region and class. i ; 


A Sense of Security 
____ Fourth, we have lived in domestic security for the first ten years of 
__ our responsible adult life. Because of our memories of the war and of 
____ the continuing austerity of the early post-war years, we probably accept 
security more readily than those who follow us. We treat our employers 
__ with far less respect than our elders do, but at the same time most of 
us are not sure enough of our security to react against it—as many 
+* y . . : 
__under-twenty-fours do when they talk of emigrating to excitement and 
incentive in the Commonwealth. Materially, this factor of security has 
encouraged us to marry young and undergo an early domestication. 
__ This has been helped by a practical and knowledgeable attitude toward 
sex (derived from literature and the army experience) and by the appeal 
_ of the imaginative post-war trends in design and interior decorating. 
The gain to our homes and families is perhaps a loss to politics and 
_ wider interests. . : =, 
__ Finally, we are the first generation to be in any substantial measure 
- nourished by the scientific scholarship of the inter-war years, especially 
_ in psychology, sociology, and anthropology. During the war, when most 
of us were at school, entertainment was limited and serious relaxations 
"were at a premium. The kind of names we revered in my war-time 
_ schooldays were Professor Joad, Jeans and Eddington, Margaret Mead, 
_ Freud and Haldane and Russell, Leonard Woolley, Gordon Childe, and 
Laski. A book by almost any of these writers could be bought for six- 
pence or a shilling. In fact, in some ways we could be called the Pelican 
generation. Today the titles available in those familiar blue covers have 
mushroomed to bewilder the potential reader, and there are so many 
other distractions. But for us the Pelicans provided a stronger empirical 
sense, an early intellectual sophistication, a distrust of easy answers. 
They made us the generation incapable of seeing the world as black 
and white, fully aware of complexity, the grey generation. A generation 
defensively wary of full-blooded commitment in art- and in life, pre- 
maturely wise and diffident, producing critics before it found creators. 
‘You can see this in the work of our young novelists and playwrights 
and painters, who tend to portray only that part of the world imme- 
diately about them which they really know. } 
What are the effects of these influences on our behaviour as adults in 
Britain today? The outstanding fact of Britain in 1957 is that our 
material social problems have come off the boil. Gone are the extremes 
of income, the industrial degradation, the tyranny of slumps, the mass 
unemployment that stirred the conscience of the ’thirties. Recently, both 
inflation and our balance-of-payments difficulties have tended to heat 
up the kettle again, in that the poverty of old-age pensioners and the 
__ displacement of redundant textile and motor-car workers is causing 
___ hardship. But these are not the stuff to set our hearts on fire. 


“ 


Cultural Defects ~— 
‘The relative redress of the bread-and-butter problem has brought 
into the light the cultural defects of our own society. The sort of jobs 

_ that most of us think now need doing are things like diffusing respon- 
sibility within the framework of the Welfare State, or rewriting the 
_ school-books to cut away some of the prejudice and ignorance of earlier 
ages, or encouraging industrial democracy or loosening the class 
structure through education. New these things could be pressed from 

- within-the Conservative, Liberal or Labour Party—or, indeed, from 
_ outside all three, because they cannot exclusively and safely be attained 
through politics at all. That is one reason for the low temperature of 

our political activity. te ‘ 
One hazard on this grey, laborious path is the guilt and envy with 
/ which we look back to the generation of the ’thirties. They, after all, 
_ had a confidence, a cause, and a chance to fight for it in the Spanish 
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were benefiting from an efficient mechanism of social mobility. These 
are the people who were climbing a ladder that has suddenly been tilted 


_to the horizontal, who thirsted for nectar at the fountains of Tom Quad 


only to find when they got it that it was the same, plain, ordinary water 
which almost everyone else was drinking. Even those of us who are 
on the same rung as our fathers were, and do not expect to climb any 
higher, have been affected by the levelling of the ladder, which has 
brought others up to our shoulders and swelled the proportion of our 
total age-group that vies for leadership and influence. We all know 


moments when we look back in anger, when we nurse our frustration 


in a lather of detergents in our servantless kitchenettes, hard up against 
the realities of collective love-in-a-cottage, That is why we are 
attracted by nostalgic revivals from ages which symbolise patrician 
elegance and the reward of talent—the fastidious dress and manners of 
the Edwardians, the aesthetic values and robust moral certitude of the 
Victorians: or else by the less self-conscious distractions of our own 
age, Lucky or Unlucky Jims kept alive by our personal predicaments, by 
obsessive thoroughness in our work and hobbies, by escaping into jazz, 
novels, and the foreign cinema. 
Our reaction to the world outside Britain, to the other redistributory 
process that is going on among the nations, is much the same. On the 
one hand we have the capacity for rationalism and tempered realism. 
Our attitude towards America and Russia is perhaps unique in this 
respect. In the first place, both were our allies in the war, and so we 
began with an emotional bias in their favour. Secondly, both countries 
have cultural achievements that commanded our early admiration—the 
work of Faulkner and Hemingway, Eisenstein and Prokofiev. Since the 
war America has made giant strides in the cinema, the theatre, and the 
novel, and as a generation I believe we are unusually free from jealousy 
or snobbery about the States. Russia is a different case; the excitement 
of Stalingrad, followed so quickly by the malevolence of Molotov, has 
left us with rather dead feelings about the Soviet Union. But we do - 
not genuinely register either fear or envy of what are, after all, the 


- only two nations more powerful than our own. 


Political Romanticism 

On the other hand we sometimes give way to political romanticism. 
Britain’s adjustment to a new role in international affairs seems, in 
principle, fairly clear-cut. Because of a kind of international inflation 
which has sent up the cost of war faster than her own income, and 
because of a tilting of the international power ladder, Britain can no 
longer afford to impose her will alone on others. Discriminating inter- 
nationalism seems the best way of promoting the values she cherishes 
and protecting her legitimate self-interest. 

But there is not yet a sufficiently cohesive larger grouping to which 
we can transfer our tribal yearnings, and nationalism is still the only 
candidate for our emotional attachments.. Sometimes we revert to 
jingoism and face the increasingly complex problems of international 
relations with an impatient disregard for the consequences of our 
actions. Sometimes, despairing at the difficulty of playing Solomon 
or honest broker or world policeman in a selfish globe, we long for 
the resources of a Palmerston to impose the new and necessary 
internationalism on countries still enjoying their first taste of power. | 
Sometimes we conceal beneath a cloak of internationalism an 
uncritical championing of the more exotic nationalist movements 
abroad—whether they be Hungary or the African colonies. Even 
by just laughing at Osbert Lancaster’s cartoons or at Spike Milligan’s 
scripts for the Goon Show, both of which play on our nostalgia 
for nineteenth-century imperialism, we are succumbing to the 
temptations of nationalism. 

I do not say that our age-group is divided into two distinct groups, 
one rational and one emotional. The division, and the battle, is within 
each one of us. But the rational predominates more often than is usual 
with a younger generation. Our characteristics are to be jocular, patient 
—perhaps indecisive, certainly perceptive and tolerant. We are not all 
angry, or all rebels, and history may even judge us as a whole to be 
the most un-angry, most reconciled younger generation of modern 
times.—Home Service 
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a Angry Young and Old 


HO are the angry young men and why are they angry? : 


Mr. Dick Wilson discussed this question recently in a 
broadcast talk which we publish on another page. They are 


* scarcely an endearing lot, for they are angry because they 
_-——s are: resentful. They are men of twenty-eight to thirty-two who either 
Se A just served in the last war or were called up for National Service after 
ay it ended. Thus they were reared in a world of black marketeers, of ‘ not 


volunteering ’, of ‘dodging the column’, of scrounging and trickery. 


tion at the public expense, enjoying the widened entry to such institu- 

_ tions and to training colleges offered since Mr. Butler’s Education Act. 
_ Jimmy Porter, the hero of ‘ Look Back in Anger’ was not even edu- 
cated at a ‘ red-brick’ university but at a ‘ white-tiled’ one. Jim Dixon 

of Lucky Fim is a probationer lecturer at a provincial university, and so 
are other heroes of recent novels of the same genre. They acquire their 
culture from two Sunday newspapers and the ninepenny weeklies, but 
they use it more as a convenience for obtaining jobs—they do not 
believe in it. ‘Lucky Jim’ is described as being ‘a little philistine ’. 
The thing which they resent is that while they have been given every 


they have not been given the best opportunities in life. They have not 


than the previous generation did. They hear stories of the comfortable 
middle-class existence in past times and they still see jealously the 
offspring of that class with their Public School camaraderie or cultured 
background appearing to obtain a warmer welcome from society than 
they do. They can scrounge their way up to a point, but no further. 


ing against. Helena Charles says of Jimmy Porter: 
There’s no place for people like that any longer—in sex, politics, or 


I feel he thinks he’s still in the middle of the French Revolution, And 
_ that’s where he ought to be, of course, He doesn’t know where he is, 

or where he’s going. He’ll never do anything, and he'll never amount 

to anything, — 

While they are not therefore, on the face of it, endearing characters, 
- these resentful young men, they are without exception enormous suc- 
cesses with the other sex. Why is that? It is presumably because of 


~ . to the mothering instinct and perhaps the reforming instinct which is 
said to lie in many women. And the older generation, if it cannot 
sympathise with their amorality, at least feels that it cannot criticise 
them. For if there are angry young men, there are angry old men too. 
| They, are equally the middle-class mien ‘and women who earned their 
es way into the universities and fought for their jobs in an age which 
knew neither the Welfare State nor full employment. Then they found 


: they have made sacrifices in the struggle to educate. their children out 
of mcomes stripped by heavy taxation. The children they are bringing 
up, the generation after the angry young men, are faced with the 
3 se menace of the hydrogen bomb and the dissolution of the old Empire. 
eae _ So that older generation also has cause to be resentful. Some are angry 
me ‘ _~-with life because they do not understand what has happened to them. 


’ 


- about it. Maybe the angry young men in time will become adjusted too: 


= 


_ a world which, after all, is full of the richest possibilities, 


Then they belong to the generation that was given a university educa- 


chance in the brave new world of the Welfare State they still feel that — 


known unemployment or poverty and thus they seek a good deal more. 


They are revolutionaries, but they scarcely know what they are revolt- ; 


anything. That’s why he’s so futile. Sometimes, when I listen to him, 


their very rootlessness, They are not exactly helpless, but they appeal. . 


_ their careers (except with a few smart ones) interrupted by the war and 


But at least they have lived long enough to learn to be philosophical - 


_ either they will blow themselves to pieces or they will settle down in 


Foreign broadcasts on nuclear arms” fig oat da 4 


BoTu Moscow AND EAstT GERMAN att last Rss: renee 


that the main reason for Dr. Adenauer’s visit to the United States was _ a | 
to procure nuclear weapons for the West German army, He was said — 
to. have succeeded—thereby achieving ‘a mockery, of the will of the — 


overwhelming majority of the German people ’. 

German broadcast: 

Adenauer went to America to Gris the U.S. Government ‘back to 
Bonn’s line of no disarmament without German reunification. ... 
Thirdly, to get a promise from Eisenhower that the U.S.A, will not | 
undertake anything without his approval, He did not obtain this — 

- promise:... All that remains of the communiqué is a few general 
phrases. intended to help the Chancellor to win the coming elections. . oe. ee 
When the pressure of the nations gets stronger—and it is getting 
stronger steadily—the Americans will, without batting an eyelid, theow 
overboard the old extremist in Bonn. é 

Czechoslovak broadcasts condemned the West German memorandum 

and the Washington communiqué—the latter showing that ‘the U.S.A. 

intends to persist in its present policy and equip its European armies — 

with nuclear weapons ’. In contrast, a Polish broadcast saw in the © 
communiqué ‘a new element namely, ‘ confirmation of the possi- — 

bility of first ‘steps towards disarmament without the simultaneous: 3 

settlement of the German problem ’. 


From West Germany, Sueddeutsche Zeitung was quoted as saying: 


In the foreseeable future, agreement may be reached on an inameetene 
zone in the Arctic and Europe, and the question of German reunifica- — 
tion will remain outside the scope of discussion, This will not be 
pleasant for Chancellor Adenauer, But indications are that a separation 
of the two problems, which many people in our country so strongly _ 
oppose, could possibly bring us more quickly to Sos goal than ci | 
slogan ‘all or nothing’. 


Commenting on the ‘ successful Sceiclasiont of. Dr. Adenauer’s con- 
ference with President Eisenhower, the New York Herald Fribine was +i 
quoted as saying: LA 
The sum and substance of the Washington talks is that ee will a 
be no far-reaching steps towards disarmament as between the free 
world and the Communist dictatorships without first getting a general pale 
~ settlement of political problems, In short, if the U.S.S.R. wants to 
ease the international nervousness and reduce’ its own arms burden, 
then it has to co-operate first on German reunification. The Soviets 
ought to rise to statesmanlike levels in considering these proposals, 


Speaking at a reception on May 27 in Budapest, where he had gone — 
with Marshal Zhukov to sign a Soviet-Hungarian agreement about — 
the continued stationing of Soviet igen in Hungary, Mr. Gromyko _ 
was quoted as saying: 
The Western Powers are doing peeks to prevent agreement on 
the disarmament problem. . The American milliardaires, who are 
deriving immense profits from armaments .., are afraid of the very’ 
idea of disarmament. They are even alarmed ‘by a proposal to ban 
nuclear tests, .. . Any relaxation of the defence measures of the Warsaw 
Treaty countries ‘would only be playing into ‘the hands of the asRTCNtS 
forces, F 
On the same occasion Marshal Zhukov was quoted by Tass as saying: : 
The military bases ringing the Soviet Union and the People’s — 
- Democracies, on which the political and military leaders of the capi- __ 
talist world pinned great hopes, have lost their meaning with the 
appearance of guided missiles and other rockets of area destructive e. 
power, speed, and accuracy. on 


The Soviet Defence Minister added that atomic war ee be especi- 
ally dangerous | ‘for those who are obediently offering the territories — 


Secondly, said an East a 
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of their countries as sites for atomic stockpiles’, A Moscow broadcast 


to Denmark said that by her treaty of 1951 with the U.S.A. Denmark 
had renounced not only her pie over Greenland but her chan Re 
of self-defence, It added: sk Bhs 
If the U.S.A. tomorrow were to each an ‘attack against the ine 
U.S.S.R., or wanted to occupy Denmark, Denmark could not resist.... 
the S.S.R. would be compelled immediately to make a recalittetns ne ee 
atta a 
On June 2, Moscow radio’ bead: a speech ms Mr, Khrushchev in de 
which he referred to the western interpretation of the recent plan 
decentralise Soviet industry as connected with strategic considera 
He stated: ‘We shall not deny it. This, too, is important and 
—though its main purpose was to raise ee level of Soviet Ci 
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JD PLAYING CARDS 


EAKING OF AN EXHIBITION of old playing cards at the Kirkstall Abbey 


~ House Museum in Leeds, JOHN WATMOUGH said in ‘ The Eye-witness *: _ 


ee have been murders, tournaments, divorces, social evenings, 
_ bankruptcies, brawls, books and wealth, and all because of playing cards, 
_ bearing a design as innocent perhaps as Cupid set in a garland of roses. 
- One cannot imagine that any artist would have had the power to 
Peach issue. Yet I suspect that the artist, at work on the circular 
cards of Persia or the strip-like cards of China, or our own familiar 
_ cards, has been trying to tell us, over the years, this is, or at least should 
_ be, only a game. . 
‘It is a very old game, too. The Chinese, or the Indians, are thought 
_ to have invented it long, long before a pack of seventy-eight cards, 
known as ‘tarots’, appeared in Florence in 1420, Fifty-two of them 


, 


- were not unlike our modern cards, 
but the other twenty-six, one of 
_ which was the joker and which 
we use for fortune telling, had ~ 
_ symbols which, perhaps a little 
 tactlessly, were cups and swords 
and coins and cudgels. Tarots are 
_ still in use in Spain and Italy and 
anywhere in the Low Countries 
and Europe where fortune telling 
_ is still a profession. . 
_ ‘France adapted the tarots, 
settled for fifty-two cards in all, 
used the emblems we still use to- 
day, and began that thriving 
- export trade to England. But by 
the fifteenth century, the produc- 
- tion of playing cards on this side 
_ of the Channel had reached such 
dizzy heights that Edward IV 
prohibited the import of any 
foreign-made cards. The im- 
porters, however, did not take too 


Two cards in the exhibition of old 


. quarters of some of our less-known relations in that fine corn country ”. 


much notice of the royal com- 
mand. and playing cards from 
France were used here until into 


the sixteenth century. Unfortu-~ 


nately none of them have sur- 
vived. The Puritans demanded 


playing cards in the Kirkstall Abbey 
House Museum, Leeds: (above) the 
King of Hearts, bearing a portrait 
bust of George II, and (right) the 
King of Clubs—an early eighteenth- 
century Dutch card with a satirical 
reference to one of the ‘bubble’ 


their complete destruction. They 
were, they said, passports to hell. 
Yet the forty packs of cards I saw in the exhibition looked not evil 
in themselves. A crudely produced eighteenth-century pack of tarots 
has for symbols a pope, emperor, house of God, hermit, temperance, 
world, and sun. An early nineteenth-century French pack, made for the 
London market, has the four symbols ingeniously incorporated into the 

_ clothing and head-dress of drawn characters. But there is no explanation 
why the king of spades is portrayed drinking from a bottle while seated 
‘on a donkey. Also rather puzzling is a seventeenth-century pack bearing 


companies of that period 


heraldic signs, but not a sign of a playing-card symbol. Others are more 
_ to the point. A pack of 1678 illustrates the story, card by card, of the 


Titus Oates plot. It is valued at £30. 


_ £QOne’s sense of humour is somewhat strained by a pack of 1811 
_ whose illustrations are a satire on the times—brief conversational jokes 
_ between caricatures of Regency types whose topicality has long been 


forgotten. There is satire too in an English pack of 1780: the court 
rds are of contemporary sovereigns, while well-known military charac- 
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ters, generals and so on, play the knaves ’. 
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_ BIRDS OVER THE RESERVOIR 
-*Hertfordshire ’, said R. S. FirTer in a General Overseas talk, ‘ always 
makes me think of two things—two rather incongruous things—the 
nd Union Canal and Charles Lamb’s visit to his cousins at Mackery 
It was a summer’s day in the seventeen-eighties when he set off 
Bridget Elia on an excursion, as he put it, “to beat up the 


Did You Hear That? 


‘The Grand Union Canal runs right up the western side of Hertford- 
shire. In the north-western corner of the county, where a curious pro- 
montory sticks out into the Vale of Aylesbury in Buckinghamshire, lie 
the Tring reservoirs, built to provide water for the canal. There are 
four of them altogether, Marsworth, Startopsend and Little Tring in 
a group by the canal, and Wilstone, the largest, by itself about half 
a mile away. 

‘Canal reservoirs are not so jealously guarded as drinking-water 
reservoirs. They can be fitted into the general life of the community, 
and the Tring reservoirs are certainly put to many uses besides supply- 
ing water for the canal. Anglers line their banks on every weekday in 


the coarse fishing season, bird watchers go there all through the year, — 
and in their more restricted seasons bathers and duck-shooters have also — 


derived enjoyment from the use of these versatile reservoirs. 

* Tring reservoirs have long been known as a Mecca of the naturalist, 
and especially of the bird watcher. In visits ranging over a period of 
twenty-five years, I have myself seen there 101 different species of 
bird, nearly half of those likely to be seen in the south of England. 

: People who live closer and can go 
there more often have seen far more 
than this. It is astonishing how 
rarely one visits the reservoirs at a 
weekend without coming across a 
fellow enthusiast, with a pair of field 
glasses slung round his or her neck, 
often gazing out over the great ex- 
panse of Wilstone Reservoir, a sub- 
stantial lake of 120 acres—perhaps 
watching, close at hand, some curi- 
ous courtship ceremony such as the 
mutual head-wagging of the great 
crested grebe, or merely enjoying the 
beauty of a flock of mallard in full 
breeding plumage, the drakes bril- 
liant with their bottle-green head, 
white neck collar and blue wing- 
patch. bey 
/* Two years ago the reservoirs 
were made into a national nature 
reserve with the full co-operation of 
the Rothschild family, who had long 
_been the guardians of their wild life. 
The Nature Conservancy has leased 

fifty acres of the reservoir banks 
from the British Transport Commission, who retain their interest in 
the 207 acres of open water. 

‘It is naturally on the open water that you sée most of the waterfowl, 
but as a matter of fact one of the great interests of the bird watcher— 
and here of course he differs from the angler—is the fact that the level 
of the water varies greatly. In a dry year much of the water goes to fill 
up the canals, so that considerable stretches of mud are left. Here 
numerous wading birds come to feed and, especially if the drought 
occurs at the migration periods of spring and autumn, some unusual 
birds may be seen’. 


PREACHERS OF 100 YEARS AGO 

‘In the nineteenth century ’, said HAROLD INGLEs in a talk in the Home 
Service (West Region), ‘preachers often travelled on horseback, or a 
number would go together by pony-cart, Sometimes a tired preacher 
would fall asleep or the people in the cart would become so engrossed 
in argument or conversation that the animal was left to make its way 
home unguided. Often these men were heroes, for many villagers refused 
them entry into a village and they had to make detours over fields 
and through woods and rivers. Employers sometimes refused to give 
them “time off” if they knew it was for preaching, and more than 
one preacher who was “living in” found his Sunday-best suit had 
been hidden by his employer. This did not worry them and they would 
conduct their services in their working clothes. Farmers, too, were 
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had to take food in their pockets and they had to drink from 


- from the elements he always held a large coloured 
umbreila in one hand. 


. book of the Old Testament was the book of Guinnesses. 


in a a a riot. A f 


“ a pr 

: fees. line running through his field and some of the Trish labourers. 
threatened to beat him up. They would have done so, too, but for the 

intervention of this local preacher. 


“A hundred years ago, preachers were strict Sabbath observers, and 


_ one farmer preacher having attended a sick animal one Saturday night 

arrived home just before midnight. Pulling off his boots he called to 
his wife to clean them quickly before midnight struck. As the clock 
struck twelve he shouted, 


“Hast tha’ cleaned ’em?” “Only one, 
John ”, she replied. “ Bring ’em here, nevertheless ”, he ordered. And 
at the morning service that Sunday, the congregation grinned at each 
other when they noticed that the preacher was wearing one boot bright 
and shining and that the other was caked with mud. 

“Congregations can annoy preachers as well as preachers annoying 


their congregations. One preacher was always being annoyed by a man 


who used to sit under the pulpit and who would get up and walk 
out just before the sermon. At last the preacher’s patience was ex- 
hausted, and one day, as the man was preparing to repeat his ritual, 
the preacher leaned over and grabbed him by the collar. “Just a 


‘moment, brother, we haven’t yet taken the collection”. 


‘Often preachers had to be away from home all day. They 


streams, Others were given meals in the places where they 
preached. There was one village where the preachers 
were always careful to ask beforehand who was going 
to offer them hospitality. If the answer was “ Sister 
Smith ” they took care to carry a supply of food 
with them, for though Sister Smith was generous 
with her offers to house the preacher, she was 
extremely frugal with her meals. Another 
preacher was well known in his district as a rider | 
of a tricycle. He believed in making the most of _ 
his time, and so he fixed a bookrest on the handle- LE 
bars and read his Bible or sang from his hymn- 
book as he rode along. And to protect himself 


“Some of the most amusing incidents I have come 
across have arisen in cases where the preacher has 
only just been literate. Congregations in one circuit 
flocked to hear a man who was an eloquent preacher, but 
who had his own little ways of pronunciation. For those 
who did not know him, it was perhaps slightly perplexing 


to be told the lesson was “ Puzzlums 46” (Psalm 46) or Malar roe. arete of 
that the reading was from the twenty-first chapter of George III) by Henry Bone 


Revolutions; and another preacher always insisted the first 


‘Preachers can become popular for a variety of reasons. One at least 
was popular with the women in the congregation, for when he saw the 


minute hand approaching the hour he would stop his sermon, some- 
times before he had finished. When he was asked why he always. 


2g: 


stopped at twelve o’clock, he replied, “ Sir, I spoil no man’s pudding 


THE MYSTERY OF MUSHROOMS 


A New York banker and his Russian wife, who practises Hee 
as a child specialist, have brought out, in America, what is said to be 


probably one of the most expensive and certainly one of the most 
intriguing books of the year, with the title Mushrooms, Russia and 


History. CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C, Weshington correspondent; 1 


spoke about it in ‘ Radio Newsreel ” 
‘It all began twenty years ago’, he said, ‘when the present banker, 
Mr. Gordon Wasson, then a journalist, was shocked by his Russian 


2 _ bride’s tendency to cook and eat all sorts of highly coloured and 


poisonous-looking toadstools. From this beginning Mr. and Mrs. Wasson 


took up, as a sort of hobby, the whole attitude of various peoples to 


wild mushrooms and toadstools, and as they amassed a huge quantity 


_ of folklore on this subject they discovered that each of the peoples of 
_ Indo-European stock is either strongly pro-fungus, like the Russians or — 
the Catalan people in Spain, or else has an inbred horror of fungi, — 


like the Greeks, the Celts, and the Anglo-Saxons. They deduced that 
both love and fear may have developed from the sacramental use of 


such fungi in primitive religious cults. They were encouraged by the 


poet, Mr. Robert Graves, who noted that the Greeks who regarded 


flourish mt in atten ern hes a omnis tribe of Indians, 


privilege had been obtained for him by Champion, » 
time at home painting miniatures on ivory for the local | gentry; 
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under the guidance of special priestesses, both adore and r 
feed on certain mushrooms which give them hallucinations. Mr. Wz 
took part in the rite and tried these sacred mushrooms, decebiar his 
resi visionary experiences as “ beautiful and profoundly mov- 
. The book’s authors also discuss the strange frenzy that overt 
tern Norsemen in the Middle Ages and drove them berserk 
battle, where they fought with apparently superhuman powers. 
possible that these men were physically hopped up, or perhaps “ mush- 
roomed-up” would be the better word, by consuming a: fee 
fungus with similar intoxicating properties. a 4a 
‘Mr. Robert Graves, who “has now reviewed the book as” el as 
encouraging its authors, suggests that the sacred mushroom of Erreped 
may have been a toadstool, which is generally regarded as a 
poison, but which, he says, is edible when cooked and excites only — 
a kind of delirium when consumed in moderate quantities by a healthy — 
person. The fear of poisoning surrounding this and other toadstools — 
_may be an unconscious survival of the religious awe which they ‘ 
used to inspire. e 
_ “Unfortunately, people whose interests have been ; 
_ aroused by these ideas, or by extracts from Mushrooms, 
Russia and History, which are appearing in certain 
magazines, must pay heavily for the privilege of 
ee the whole book; its colour plates and ex- 
pensive format have put its price at $125 or 
about £44 for the two volumes. The edition is 
extremely limited and the publishers say that no — 
paper-backed version is nt om , 
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~ENAMELLER TO KINGS : 7% 
Henry Bone, who was born in Truro in 1755, natee i 

an honourable place in the tradition of English” 4 

. miniaturists. He became Court Enameller to — 

George III, George IV and William IV. He came — 

to enamelling through painting on porcelain. His — 

career began when one day in 1771 William Cook- © 
worthy, the Plymouth porcelain manufacturer, walked 

into the workshop of Bone’s father. 2 

: Cookworthy had gone to Bone’s house to discnile 

- furniture ’, explained JOHN HAes-TOokeE in a talk in © 

‘Window on the West’, ‘because Bone Senior was a 

skilled wood carver and cabinet maker. But on this occasion | 


Victoria‘and Albert Museum it was not furniture that caught Cookworthy’s eye. What 


he noticed were the drawings of the carver’s ares 

old, son, Henry. 

© Almost at once Cookworthy took the boy nanden his wing, and it 
was in Cookworthy’s Plymouth works that young Henry Bone first 
learned the secrets of painting on china, and preparing colours that 
would stand firing»in the kiln. Without a thorough understanding o 7 
these two processes he could never have executed his miniature enamel 
portrait of Bacchus and Ariadne, painted on copper. It brought —_ .. 
much fame in 1814, when he sold it for 2,200 guineas. 

‘There is no actual record to prove that Bone was one of Caollics : 
worthy’s apprentices, and so opinions are divided as to when he started aay 
in the famous Plymouth works. Some say it was as a thirteen-year-old _ 65 
in 1768, others that it was in 1771. If he did join his master in 1771, _ 
it was at a time when Cookworthy was already considering giving up 
his Plymouth factory to join in partnership with Richard Champion of — 
Bristol to make the: celebrated Bristol porcelain. Young Bone was 
singularly observant. When in the works he made the most of his 
opportunities to watch every branch of the china-maker’s ant ae the 
painters at Bristol produced work of a very high standard. = at 

‘The American war ruined. Champion and he had to abando 
porcelain manufacture. In late 1777, or early 1778, Bone re 
Plymouth as a journeyman, and as a Burgess of Bristol # 


merchant of importance as well.as a man of culture, . 


did not remain in the west for long. He left for 
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-N 1873 Walter Bagehot, the great editor of The Economist, wrote 
-a book entitled Lombard Street about the organisation of the 
- London money market. One of the chapters dealt with the govern- 
ment of the Bank of England; and a considerable part of it was 
devoted to the question whether the Governor should, or should not, 
be appointed for more than two years—which was then the customary 
period of office. Bagehot decided against; and one of the grounds for 
this decision was the belief that ‘a permanent Governor of the Bank 
of England would”be one of the greatest men in England. He would 
be a little “ monarch ” in the City; he would be far greater than the 


Lord Mayor’. _ Ore 
_ The book I am discussing* is about a man who fulfilled this pre- 
_ diction. Montagu Collet, Lord Norman, was the J 
_ first Governor to hold office for a long term of 
years. He was first elected in 1920 and he 
finally retired in 1944. There can be no doubt 
that he was a ‘ monarch ’—and not a little one 
-at that—in the City and that he was ‘far 
greater than the Lord Mayor’. He was indeed 
one of the most influential figures of his age. 
I must confess straight away that Montagu 
Norman was never one of my heroes. I met 
him only once and, although he was very 
courteous, I did not warm to him—probably my 
- fault. I was not in such disagreement with the 
things he was trying to do as many of my 
colleagues. But his mode of doing them, his 
, almost exhibitionist secrecy and the tone of no 
explanations, no apologies, of his very occasional 
public utterances did not appeal to me: it 
_ seemed to me then, and it still seems to me, to — 
have done much harm to causes which I think 
~important. It is only right that I should reveal 
this degree of bias. I hope it will not lead to 
unjust judgments, 2 
__ Let me begin by saying a word or two about 
the book itself and its significance. There can 


be no question that it is very important. Its ‘The Governor: 19427: 


author, Sir Henry Clay, was intimately asso- 
ciated with Lord Norman and he had free use 
of all relevant documents. The result is indispensable reading for 
anyone interested in the history of the inter-war period and the practice 
_of central banking. There is the history of the return to gold in 1925 
from Lord Norman’s point of view. There is the banking end of the 
political crisis of 1931—with the telegram from America which caused 
all the bother. There is an incomparable account of the relationships 
between the main central banks during the whole of this troubled period. 
It is perhaps true that owing to Sir Henry’s death ere he had given it 
a final polish, the style is sometimes a bit dull and heavy; revision by 
another hand could not add the sparkle. But the intrinsic interest of 
_ the material atones for all that: and the last chapter, a personal sketch 
_of the Governor by an anonymous colleague, is a subtle and dis- 
tinguished piece of writing, = 
_ Let me try to make some estimate of the man and his achievements 
as they emerge from this narrative. First, let it be said against all 
_ ill-natured criticism that he was a great public servant and a devoted 
and inspiring leader. The man who could evoke such a tribute as is 
paid him by Mr. Cobbold, the present Governor, in the foreword to 
this book, was clearly no ordinary character, Obviously he exercised 
an almost magnetic power over those who came in contact with him. 
_ ©All in all’, says the author of the last chapter, ‘he was a man of such 


aa 


_ served by more than one in the course of a single generation ’. This is 
high praise. But even his severest critic must admit that Lord Norman 


to be the servant. It is in this connection, I. suppose, that his 


~ 
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“| LIONEL ROBBINS on Lord Norman 


stamp and stature that any country may deem itself fortunate if it is 


» his life to the Bank and to the public of which-he conceived the 
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achievement was most enduring and least open to question. The Bank 


of England has always stood high among national banks by reason of — 


its financial strength and its high standards of financial morality. But 
when Norman came to the governorship it was still a somewhat old- 


fashioned, semi-private institution, run to an extraordinary extent by 


part-timers. When he left it, it was a fully developed public office 


with a permanent staff of superb expert quality and a sense of vocation — 


fully comparable to the highest traditions of the administrative grade 
of the British Civil Service, perhaps the finest set of public servants in 
the world. All this was peculiarly Norman’s creation. 

A further quality for which, surely, history will give him great 
credit was his internationalism, his sense of human solidarity. In an 
age when Keynes could say that never in the 
lifetime of men then living had the universal 
element in the soul of man burnt so dimly, 
Norman was a good citizen of the world. He 
appreciated the momentous importance of 
repairing the shattering impact of war. He spent 
himself in the effort to foster financial co- 
operation between nations. Some may say that 
he was prepared to sacrifice too much for the 
international connection. I certainly would not. 
He made his mistakes. I suspect that he -was 
much too willing to attribute to Dr. Schacht 
the same wholehearted devotion to decent values 
as he had—there is a certain reticence in the 
narrative about all this. But when we have 
the whole story of the struggle through these 
years to restore stability to a world in violent 
disequilibrium, I am clear that a high place 
will have to be given to his tireless efforts. 

Now for the other side of the picture. All 
great men commit errors; and some have 
sufficient good fortune to be spared the con- 
sequences. Not so Norman: it was his mis- 
fortune to be associated with the momentous 


the gold standard at a rate which was in- 
appropriate; and whether he was conscious of it 
or not, he paid for it through years of anxiety 
and financial embarrassment. I say he was associated with this error. 
Clearly the formal responsibility was not his: that lay with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Churchill; and there were others who as 
expert advisers were very deeply involved. But he was Governor of the 
Bank of England, clothed with immense prestige, and, as such, he must 
bear a major share of the substantial responsibility for a decision which 
gave rise to so many troubles. If he had advised against it, the thing 
would never have happened. or 

On this point I find Sir Henry Clay’s apologia unconvincing. It 
is true that there was a good deal of bad luck involved. If the 
French had not undervalued the franc, if there had not been an 
American boom, if the strike in the coal mines had not lasted so long, 
and so on and so forth, then perhaps things might have been different. 
But the fact remains that all these things would have been easier to 
cope with had the initial overvaluation of sterling not taken place. And 
the lamentable thing is that it ought not to have taken place. A hundred 
years before, after the Napoleonic War, a similar policy had led to 
similar difficulties. The generation of experts, of whom Norman was 
the leader, had forgotten, if indeed they had ever learned, all the 
lessons of the lingering misery of 1815-23. Even Ricardo, the foremost 
advocate of that earlier restoration of the old parity, had urged that, 
if the depreciation in terms of gold was more than 5 per cent., 
devaluation was the preferable alternative. After the 1914-18 war the 
pound was depreciated by far more than that. But no responsible 


an illustration from 
Lord Norman 


advocate of sound money took devaluation seriously. How much - 


difficulty would have been avoided, how much unemployment and 


* Lord Norman. By Sir Henry Clay. Macmillan. 36s. 


error of policy which in 1925 put us back on 


in the face and stabilised early ata iowee level. « The whole — 


- history of the world would have been different. 


hk of 
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Shetsere Reliance on Intuition ; 
_ I regard this episode as the main technical error ‘e, Norman’s career. 


f It is, however, I suspect, typical of something which seems to inform 
_” many aspects of his conduct and which in the end perhaps did as much 


damage as any single misjudgment—I mean his excessive reliance on 
_ hunch and intuition, the lack of recourse to systematic thought in his 
approach to the problems with which he was confronted, and his 
unwillingness to explain. This comes out most vividly perhaps in the 
account of his stewardship which he gave to the Macmillan Committee, 
especially in his interchanges with Keynes and McKenna. I well 
remember the impression this made on me when first I read the report. 
I was very orthodox at the time—more orthodox, I now think, than 
I ought to have been. But the spectacle of Norman’s patent unwilling- 
ness to formulate coherent answers to questions on the most fundamental 
aspects of policy filled me with dismay. I did not know what impression 
it made on the enemy; but I knew it frightened me. 

Why this attitude? An admirer of Norman, Mr. I. J. Pitman, 
writing recently in The Times, has endeavoured to explain it in terms 
of a settled philosophy. There was a clash, he argues, between two 
opposing conceptions. Keynes and McKenna were seeking scientific 
rules in an area where science is inappropriate; whereas Norman, 
wiser in his generation, had the approach of the artist, realising that, 
where bank credit was concerned, 
thought . . . which alone mattered—in other words, that it was art 
which could never become science’. He recalls a conversation during 
the war in which Lord Norman talked to him on these lines. 


If this was so, then I can only say that the Governor was the victim — 


of a tragic over-simplification. Of course the idea that banking, 
especially central banking, can all be reduced to a set of scientific rules 
is palpably absurd: Of course economists who attempt to apply general 
principles to particular instances without knowledge of the relevant 
circumstances often say foolish things—very irritating to practical men. 
But equally it is a mistake to suppose that the conduct of monetary 
policy in the modern world can afford to dispense with systematic 
reason and analysis. Art and intuition may have been a sufficient guide 
in the comparatively peaceful days. of the period before 1914—though 
they did not leave us without our ups and downs. But today it is not 
so. A man cannot fly a jet aircraft without instruments just because 
he is good with a horse; and a central banker, however superb his 


hunches, cannot manage a modern credit system without all the aid an — 


admittedly defective economic science can give him. Art and science 
are both necessary. 

I imagine that Mr. Pitman’s recollection of his talk with the Governor 
_ is correct. But I suspect that the ultimate explanation of the Governor’s 
attitude, as he depicts it, is to be found not so much in philosophy as in 
psychology. Both Sir Henry Clay and the author of the last chapter in 
the book admit Norman’s inability to explain himself; and if, as Mr. 
Pitman contends, he held systematic analysis to be unnecessary, I 
cannot help feeling that this was the rationalisation of a weakness, a 
_ compensation for something missing—the last infirmity of a noble mind, 
if you will. Unconsciously he elevated what was in fact a deficiency into 
a principle of action, the justification of a mystique—the appalling- 
danger of being explicit about anything more than single particulars. 


Reticence and Disguise 

Whether this is so or not, I am sure that Norman’s conduct of 
public relations had results which were quite deplorable. Confronted 
with the almost aggressive parade of reticence and disguise, ignorant 
people. suspected all sorts of sinister implications which did not exist 
at all. What is more, the perfectly good reasons which often underlay 
particular decisions were overlooked and the case for sound policies was 
allowed to go by default. Take, for instance, Norman’s dread of the 
paralysing influence on his control of the market of a Jarge floating 
debt—which like a Wagnerian leitmotiv appears again and again 
through this narrative. How much easier would it be for his successors 
today, how much better informed would outside opinion have been, 
even among professional economists, had this been ventilated more 
_ frequently, and with more detailed explanations, in public. But it was 
_ not to be. The result was that, whatever its reputation in the circle of 
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‘it was people- and what people. - 


without whose support ‘in the 
-more and more difficult. id Ty c 
arguments for reticence on any gel: occasion; but, cumul 
the effect is bad; and in emergencies you are without the inte! 
backing which otherwise you might have enjoyed. Whether nationa 
tion was inevitable or not is a question to which no one can give 
definite answer. But I am fairly clear that any support which the Bank 
might have had in resisting such a change was hopelessly weakened by 
Norman’s conduct of public relations. The change which ‘he most 
dreaded—the dragging of central banking into politics—was, i in ee at 1 
any rate, facilitated by his own policy. 

In this ‘connection I should like to draw attention to what to me is” 
a significant contrast. There is another Norman in the line of Bank | d 
directors, Montagu’s _grandfather—George Warde of that name—a 
powerful influence in his time, one of the leading men behind the 
Bank Act of 1844 and an acknowledged authority on banking. He, too, 
was a highly strung man: according to Clapham, his health ea 


his election to the Chair inexpedient. But in regard to public relations 
there could not be a more striking contrast between his behaviour and 
that of his grandson. If there were matters of policy about which — 
public opinion was undecided, then George Warde, like the illustrious — 
Horsley Palmer, the greatest of Montagu Norman’s nineteenth-century ‘ 
predecessors, was all for arguing it out in public in a quiet and dignified 
manner. The literature of monetary theory was enriched by more than : 
one pamphlet from his pen: and his occasional contributions in the — 

shape of letters and papers were numerous. If the Bank was under — 

criticism and he thought the Bank was right he defended it. If improve- 5 
ment was desirable he submitted his thought to his colleagues and to — 
the public. A sense of admiration and affection comes over one as 
one reads these productions—so reasonable, so moderate, so free from > 
any dramatisation of the issues. This is the way in which the debate — 
was conducted a hundred years ago, when the great tradition of the } 
City was at its height, and one cannot but feel a sense of loss in : 
the tight-lipped silence which has superseded it. —~ 7 5 ae 
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The U.S. Federal Reserve Board — - esc 
It may still be argued, however—and I am sure that it is-still felt 
by some for whom I have very real respect—that in the circumstances - 
of our own day this sort of thing has become impossible. To all such_ 
I would say: ‘Look west, my friends’. There, across the Atlantic, 3 
under the auspices of the Federal Reserve Board, the tradition of our — 
own classic days has continued. The leaders and the able technicians — 
of that institution take the public into their confidence. They discuss — 
policy—needless to say, in suitably circumspect terms. They discuss — 
technique. They have led the way in the publication and the systematic — 
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analysis of bank statistics. An important branch of knowledge has 


developed under their fostering care, to which the equally able tech- 
nicians on our own sidé have contributed not a jot—at any rate in ~ 
public. I know that the American way of life is different from ours — 
and that the American constitution permits habits which might well be _ 
thought inappropriate to ours. But I cannot believe*that all this — 
_ difference has been necessary. Is it really true that the contrast between — 
the splendid monthly bulletin of the Federal Reserve Board and the — 
meagre annual reports of the Bank of England is part of the necessary 
order of nature? I must say that when I think first of the position of — 
immense moral strength which has been built up by the Federal Reserve — 
Board in relation to public opinion in the United States and then of a 
the often misinformed criticism with which the conduct of our own 
central bank is surrounded, I cannot feel that, in this respect; he % 
Norman discipline has been particularly successful, 
Therefore, I hope that the authorities at the Bank of Ragland: w. 
are responsible for this book and who are rightly proud of the Norm 
tradition, will remember that that tradition has more than one elemen: 
and that while they cherish and revere the memory of Montagu for_ 
his zeal in the public service and his power in the command | ‘of men. 
they may also keep in mind the example of - George Warde, w 
lucidity and patient candour and remember that, in a democrat 
the preservation of values and the creation of an informed 
opinion demand not only intuition and devotion in action but 
systematic reason and the frank explanation of policy as it evolves, 
so easy in these days of nationalised banking with the Chancellor 
the background. But I fancy there is still some elbow room es ) 
_who really wish to be, it Third Poca: 5 Hie SE la 5 
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-Jean-Pan 


; An ce Sieh ath OLIVIER ‘TODD " = 


LIVIER TODD: Yow are writing your "autobiography. In 
so far as you are not playing the anecdotal or he oy game, 
what urges you to do it now? 


; Jean-Paul Sartre: First, an attempt at evolving a method. 
I ie written a certain number of werke—on Baudelaire and Genét, 

; _ and other unpublished essays—in which I tried to determine the mean- 
ing of a life and the purpose that fills it. I have been criticised on 
_ the grounds that this reconstructing from the outside loses an 
element of sympathy. Now, no one can blame an author for having a 
rs certain amount of sympathy for himself and his purposes: applying 
eu method to myself, I shall profit from a minimum of fellow-feeling. 


Olivier Todd: Do you get that feeling equally towards all parts of 
- your life? 


Jean-Paul Sartre: There have been changes. I dislike some periods, 

but there is a certain amount of continuity. Therefore I can retrace 

_ desires and intentions I had fifteen or twenty years ago. I don’t think 

_ I shall be too unfair. If I spoke only of myself I should be too indulgent, 

the common mistake with people who talk about themselves. That, I 

_ believe, is corrected by my method, which is somewhat stern. The 

_ problem is to rediscover an actual significance as it struck me while 

_ I was living it through, since it may have escaped me, so I was told, 
while I applied my method to other human beings. 


Olivier Todd: Even if there is continuity in your life as you see it, 
aon you feel there have been some neat cleavages? In articles and 
books about you, most critics don’t underline your breaking away from 
preoccupations with pups ceva. in favour of objectivity as it appears, 
say, in politics. 


Jean-Paul Sartre: That is my second reason fap writing my auto- 
biography now. There are two ways of looking at what one is writing. 
One may hold that one expresses what no one else feels or thinks. This 
is literary aristocracy. Or one may hold, on the contrary, that one writes 

_ what everyone thinks simply because one is like anyone else. That is 

_ my approach—a more democratic one at any rate. My experiences are 
significant inasmuch as they may be similar to those of many people 
like myself, French intellectuals of the Third and Fourth Republic 
among others. This sliding of objectivity into subjectivity is apparent 

_ in the lives of many of the people I know, former surrealists or other 
writers of the same period, 

While writing this biography, I am not only concerned with the 
particular meaning of one life. I want to recall the rather curious 
evolution of a generation. I was born in 1905 in a circle of petty 
bourgeois intellectuals. I developed in an age whose masters were, after 
all, Gide and Proust, indeed an age of subjectivism and aestheticism. 
Now we are mainly confronted with political, objective themes, topics 
and ideologies such as Marxism. ~ 

This strange modification has had one odd effect: it disqualifies in 
our own eyes some episodes of our lives. Take the whole of the events 
of my subjective, private life in the nineteen-thirties. They are close 

_ to those of all lives. I should grant them a certain importance and 
__ affection, as people who are getting older do when looking back on their 
- youth and maturity. What may have appeared as something rich and 
original forces itself on me as one manifestation among others of a 
certain sort of intellectual, precisely because so many things have dis- 
‘ solved into objectivity. Now, I look at various interrelations in their 
framework which is itself far more interesting. 
It was the framework of an epoch that imagined itself to be slowly 
_ gliding towards the realisation of some Perpetual Idea, whereas it was, 
in fact, the remnants of one war preparing for another. Those belonging 
to the generation I am concerned with were between ten and fifteen 
years’ old during the first world war. Not being able to fight it, they 
were acquainted with it through their parents. They were old enough 
‘to take part in the second world war but they were already among the 
_ older of those who fought. To that particular generation the breaking- 
pon ad mas 1940, We saw that we had been living through an absolutely 


faked age: since we imagined it as a rather indefinite progress towards 
peace we took it as such. Whatever we did seemed to us our small 
personal contribution to this peaceful evolution. In a way we worked 
with the progressive optimism with which Marxists credit the bourgeois. 
Meanwhile all our actions belonged to another, genuine reality, that 
which led to the military and civilian war of 1939. We had been 
fooled and we knew it. We had experienced a situation of violence, 
of contradictions and conflicts, a typically Marxist situation in its 
unfolding, just as a progressive situation flows along more or less 
softly and slowly. From then on, many who, like myself, are in their 
early fifties changed. 


Olivier Todd: You mentioned Marxism. Many people assert that 
there are three types of Marxism—the bad, the good, and yours. You 
have given a Marxian interpretation of the years during which you 
matured. How can Marxism. help you at the level of psychological 
analysis? It is often said that Marxism has little psychological value. 


Jean-Paul Sartre: One should first understand what a philosophy 
is. It is a total phenomenon that occurs very rarely and in given 
circumstances. It is an all-inclusive whole reflecting the way in which 
the rising class looks at the world, the way this class sees and depicts 
itself, its self-awareness, a method to solve the real problems of life 
and a weapon against other opposing classes. One cannot go beyond 
such a philosophy as long as the circumstances which have produced it 
have not changed. In that sense, Cartesianism was a philosophy. Under 
various forms it inspired all the revolutionary criticism of the eighteenth 
century, Rousseau and Robespierre as well as Voltaire and Diderot. 
One was able to go beyond it only when science assumed a different 
form and when the bourgeoisie of mercantile capitalists upholding that 
philosophy reached the industrial stage. Then one came by something 
which expressed the events of the eighteenth century, the necessity 
of finding a new meaning to Nature in line with the recent technical 
evolution and a different range of conflicts. By that time the bourgeoisie 
did not have to fight the almost defeated aristocracy but other classes 
bred by the industrialising process. 

I take it that one cannot go beyond Marxism today because the really — 
important questions of contemporary philosophy are still within a 
Marxist framework. As long as scarcity remains a problem for the 
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‘peoples’ democracies and for us, the. exploitation of man by man 


remains a living problem, and one cannot go beyond the great Marxist 
problems and, therefore, their solutions. As far as I am concerned, there 
is neither good nor bad Marxism, there is just Marxism—Marxism 
which must develop freely in all fields, as Cartesianism did. Marxism 
is an all-inclusive whole reflecting our age. No one can go beyond it. 
If one thinks one does, one either falls back on to a pre-Marxist 


concept or one works with a concept implicit in Marxism. Going 


beyond Marxism is a pseudo problem. As a result of tragic political 
and historical circumstances Marxism has been paralysed, petrified. 
That is why people have believed that there was such a thing as 
bad Marxism. 

I am a Marxist. That, to be absolutely precise, means that I cannot 
attempt not to be one without falling back on old notions such as 
abstract freedom or equality of rights. 


Olivier Todd: There you have changed. When one goes through 
Being and Nothingness”, one rarely suspects that you are a Marxist. 


Jean-Paul Sartre: Some elements have altered although I still hold 
most of the theses of that book. 
- You asked me how Marxism can be used in a psychological examina- 
tion of personality. I am not at all fond of the word psychological. 
There is no such thing as the psychological. Let us say that one can 
improve the biography of the person. The depth of a man comes from 
the fact that one can grasp him through the objective structures that go 
deeper and deeper in him. A man is nothing but a certain way of 
living, a set of circumstances which are themselves objective. 

As an example, take Flaubert: if I want to understand his particular 
depth, I must understand his family ties, That brings us to psycho- 


- * L’Etre et le Néant was first published in 1943 


5 ; ' 
lution of the petty bourgeois family from the Revo. 
disintegration of the domestic family. 


 trialists. Flaubert’s father was a surgeon but the old peasant stock 
‘coming out in him induced him to buy land. In Flaubert’s family the 
father had unquestioned authority over his children. At the same time, 
the group it formed had its own contradictions. Flaubert’s depth, his 
relations to the world, to his own class evaporate if one does not see 
how he lived through all this from his childhood onwards, how he even 

lived through death as it appeared in the dissecting room where his 
_ father worked on corpses. 


“Ks Olivier Todd: This depth, you try to touch it, to iS it 
__- verbally. How can existential psycho-analysis. coupled with Marxism 
help you to resuscitate it? 


Jean-Paul Sartre: There is no real opposition between Marxism 
and psycho-analysis. 


Olivier Todd: Marxists question this all the time. 


Jean-Paul Sartre: They do, or have done, but they wouldn’t, not 
so much at least, if one could show them that psycho-analysis is a 
therapeutics and a method of discovery without theoretical basis which 
cannot therefore embarrass Marxism. Except in certain philosophical 
works which do not imply the psycho-analytical movement as such there 
is no theory that explains what man is. Nor can one ever prove that a 
cure has cured a patient. ‘ 

A philosophy which is opposed to it in the name of certain “ truths’ 
can embarrass Marxism: Christianity, for instance, which will always 
be opposed to Marxism whatever one does, because it contains the 
principle ‘God is ’—while Marxism poses an alienation between man 
and religion. There one gets an absolute contradiction. That of course 
does not prevent Marxists from being more friendly with Catholics than 
with Freudians. There are no fundamentals of psycho-analysis, and 


Bh: method. 

e What Marxists lack-is what one might describe as the point of 
insertion between the individual and the social. So Flaubert is a petty 
a bourgeois, and one takes it that he will react like one. But why is he a 
S petty bourgeois? Why does he react like one? Why is he always con- 
ditioned? By what characteristics and by what groups of the bour- 
__- geoisie? Marxism cannot give us the answers because i it lacks what one 
ae might call mediations. 
a Flaubert developed in a certain circle. His outlook was biased and 
_ limited from the darkness of childhood and its groping efforts to 
_ understand himself. Flaubert had to toil through specific contradictions: 

for instance science, represented by his father, and the faith of a great 
religious tradition. Flaubert came to reproach religion for not being 
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es the mediation which indeed allows one to say that Flaubert is a petty 
Bee: bourgeois. If one sees this, one comes to sense that Flaubert lived 
privately his petty-bourgeois generality. If he belonged to that family, 
if he had that childhood history, it is because he lived during a specific 
phase in the disintegration of the domestic family, at a time when 
the mother was taking a different kind of authority because the 
transformation of production and industry was turning the domestic 
family into the conjugal family. With Baudelaire, born the same year 
~as Mallarmé, but in a more sophisticated milieu than Flaubert and 
_ farther from its peasant background, one has to deal with a family of 
_ - the conjugal type. With him one sees that a complex reflects a definite 
social position of the mcther. 

In the eighteenth century Mirabeau’s complex has nothing to do with 
“vice . He had a fixation because, at that stage of the domestic family, 
the hatred of the father created an insoluble problem for him which 

was indeed the starting point of his development. It was a way of 
living. The minor gentry, still ‘landed’ but ruined, had a number of 
progressive ideas within the framework of the old-fashioned domestic 
family and the patriarchal pattern of property. Here depth originates 
in psycho-analysis. 

Marxist analyses went even further and unearthed the material con- 


I simply want to stress that this deepening can and must come through 
a method of the psycho-analytic type. Marxism and psycho-analysis are 


nd Empire, the evolution of ‘Property ” that caused a radical ae: 


In those days, the petty bourgeois were Voltaireans like the indus- 


we therefore there 1 is no reason why Marxism should not integrate it as a 


: j able to believe in it! 
* _______ If one does not see that all this was lived through in the particular, 
be in such and such a family dwelling in the Rouen hospital, one misses _ 


ditions, the relations of productive forces and conditions of production. — 


Olivier Todd: Don’ t aa think “that in eA, tee run | 
autobiography involves more contradictions than writing a | y 
because in the former case one is hunting down the ‘estos of a life 
which are transformed in the very hunt? Da 


Jean-Paul Sartre: True, but there are moments at which it can 
be done. Either when one has reached a crisis, a point of arrival—which | 
is rather rare—or a starting point; when a changing situation suddenly 
uncovers one’s life in a new perspective. One can of course argue that 
there is no reason why this new aspect should be more real than ee 
previous one. Yet an autobiography must seek the individual as : 
object as well as a subject. However, to look at oneself is not enough to 
study one’s self—one only goes round i in circles. a 

I am a writer: the first thing I must try to explain is “why I write. 
I could have chosen another job, I could have been a painter or a 
business man. Why did I in fact prefer that activity to all others? 

I have been able to find out only in the last three or five years. Why? 
Because I was so concerned with this writing-purpose that anything I 
could say to myself about it proceeded from it. It could not be my 
object while I could analyse myself, my feelings, my disillusions, my 
failings,.my enthusiasms. That was easy, as for everyone else. What | 


made me, what gaye a meaning to everything else, I was quite incapable 4 


of understanding; “and I lived without explaining it. The result is that 
I had two lines of thinking: one which assumed that the fact that 14 
wrote was absolutely contingent and one, behind, that dictated, and was 
still what I wrote. I hadn’t yet, so to speak, looked at myself inside out. 
To be able to look at the data of one’s life with a certain mental - 
detachment—and that seems to me a Marxist teaching—one needs a 


‘real and material transition of personality relatively to the internal 
- conditions in which these data existed. In so far as politics have brought - 


me to take more and more objective stands and to get closer and closer 
to the extreme left, seeing myself and being seen by others as a man j 
of a certain kind, I came to understand that very old choice—after all 
I was eight years old when I took the decision—the choice of writing. 
—A translation of an interview with Fean-Paul 
Sartre broadcast in the Third Programme — 
. ee : 
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Landscape from a Fairy Tale 


The Sleeping Beauty slumbers; Cinderella dreams; ay 
Bluebeard’s wife? she waits for her brothers to come; a 2 
And, far from the horrible ogre and his schemes, — So Fe aes 
j Piping his Prayers in the grass squats Hop o’ fais Thumb, 
The Blue Bird hovers aloft in the buoyant air «SS % 
Which fondles the topmost leaf that flutters from Ser 
A hundred little groves. He dreams up there 
Of watching over each chore . - seedtime . . harvest-home. 
The meadow flowers, the numberless meadow flowers, 
(Lovelier far than in ‘gardens where ‘man’s been . 
With shears and knife and improving taste—man’ 8 flowers!) 
Swim in a lacy film of golden sheen. 


Simply by flowering thus they gently still oS 
The boisterous wind that now has a softer breath 

As the afternoon fades away. To the heart, the spell , b: ‘ 
Of the friendly landscape sighs, ‘ Here is life, there death! iS : 

_ Green grows the wheat; each rye-field yellowing lies; av << we 
Their peaceful sea-surge welcomes the swallow’s wing. — ihe 
Along the furrows myriad bird-notes rise Tl a 


So sweetly that there seem no other songs | to sing. es +4 
< * 


But here comes Ass’s-Skin. Retreat sounds dinn-a-dinn _ 
Where Riquet with the Tuft his neighbouring kingdom. ie t 

Bewitched and spent, we come to the kindly inn, es 
. To the cosy nook where the hot soup bubbles and steeps. 


‘BRIAN HILL, after Verlaine’s ‘La Belle au 
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Shelley’s Search for Readers 


By IAN JACK 


T sometimes happens that when you are reading about the boyhood 

of a writer you come on an episode or description that seems to 

sum up what was to happen later. Recently I came on such a 

glimpse of Shelley in a letter written by a former schoolfellow of 
his at Eton. ‘ Shelley ’, he says, ‘used to compose poems and dramas, 
which the boys, with a display of mock interest, would invite him to 
rehearse, and . . . when he thought his audience was enraptured they 
would burst into laughter. The trick was frequently played on him, but 
he could easily be persuaded to incur its repetition’. One interesting 
thing about this story is that some of the very boys who made fun of 
Shelley at Eton were later to be among 
the most hostile critics of his poems; but 
the main point is that, as early as this, 
we find Shelley searching for an audience 
for his poetry, and failing to find it. I 
believe that this search, and this failure, 
make up the pattern of his whole brief 
poetic career. 

It is rather surprising that little has 
been said about Shelley’s search for 
readers. One reason may be that his 
letters have not been read as much as 
they deserve. Everyone says that- they 
are less brilliant than those of Keats— 
and of course they are; but that is to 
invoke a very high standard, and in any 
case they throw a great deal of light on 
Shelley’s own poetry. If you read them 
through, as I have been doing, you will 
find that Shelley’s anxious search for an 
audience for his poetry is a theme that . 
recurs time and time again. He consults 
with his friends and interrogates his 
publishers: how many readers can he 
hope to find, what social class will they 
belong to, how much will they be able 
to afford to pay for his poems, and above 
all, what effect will his poems have on 
them? 

This last question was the most im- 
portant. Shelley was a man with a 
message, and a man with a message is 
necessarily a man in search of an 
audience. The difficulty was that Shelley’s 
message was so revolutionary, so contrary to the opinions of the great 
mass of people, that there was little chance that poems containing it 
- would circulate widely enough to have much effect, ‘As I have not 
abated an iota of the infidelity or cosmopolicy of it’, Shelley wrote 
about his first long poem, ‘ Queen Mab ’, ‘ sufficient will remain .. . 
to make it very unpopular’. How, then, was his poem to serve his 
purpose? Clearly, like many another poet, he would have to rely on a 
small body of understanding readers. ‘ Like all egotists ’, he goes on, ‘I 
shall console myself with what I may call, if I please, the suffrages of 
the chosen few who can think and feel ’. It is interesting to find that he 
takes it for granted that the ‘ chosen few ’ will be members of the upper 
classes. ‘Let only 250 copies be printed’, he wrote to his publisher, 
“a small neat quarto, on fine paper, so as to catch the aristocrats. They 
will not read it, but their sons and daughters may’. In fact, he did 
not publish the poem at all in the usual sense, though he distributed 
some seventy copies privately. It is a typically Shelleyan paradox that 
this poem, which was initially intended for a small audience of people 
belonging roughly to his own class, was the only poem of his to 
circulate at all widely either during his lifetime or in the years imme- 
diately after his death. In 1821 the Radicals made it, as it were, a 
“set ’ book, and Robert Owen never ceased to quote from it in writings 
which were not, by any standard, addressed to ‘ the aristocrats ’. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822): 
Amelia Curran 


In some respects Shelley was a man of exceptional intellectual 
power: but if you try to follow his search for an audience for his 
poetry, as I have been doing, you will probably be struck by his extra- 
ordinary lack of comprehension of ordinary men and women. In the 
preface to ‘The Revolt of Islam’ he remarks that it is an ‘ essential 
attribute’ of a poet to have the power of communicating his own 
feelings to others. How far he himself is possessed of this power he does 
not yet know. “I expect’, he says, ‘to be taught by the effect which I 
shall produce upon those whom I now address’, The poem is an 
experiment, in fact. In view of this, you might perhaps think that Shelley 
would have made some attempt to propi- 
tiate his audience. Nothing of the kind: 
“ The Revolt of Islam ’ opens with a canto 
of perplexed and obscure allegory, and 
Shelley actually sent this canto to a 
publisher as a specimen of the whole 
work, although he acknowledged himself 
that it was different from the rest of the 
poem. 

What is perhaps even more striking is 
that in the original form of the poem the 
lovers who are the main characters are 
brother and sister, so that their love is 
incestuous. ‘It was my object’, he ex- 
plained, ‘to break through the crust of 
those outworn opinions on which estab- 
lished institutions depend ’. His aim, he 
tells us, was ‘ merely to accustom men to 
that charity and toleration which the ex- 
hibition of a practice differing widely 
from their own has a tendency to pro- 
mote’. Unfortunately it does not always 
happen that ‘ the exhibition of a practice 
differing widely from their own’ makes 
people more charitable and more tolerant; 
and as Shelley’s main object in this poem 
was political (in the widest sense), you 
might have expected him to refrain from 
trailing his coat in this matter. This kind 
of literary tact would never even have 
occurred to him. It was only with the 
greatest difficulty that his friends pre- 
vailed on him to make the necessary 
changes. Even so, they could not feel 
that the poem was destined to have a wide sale. Leigh Hunt praised 
it highly in The Examiner but he was forced to conclude that it could 
not ‘ possibly become popular ’. 

Perhaps it is hardly surprising that by the time he wrote ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound’ Shelley had become thoroughly disillusioned about the 
number of readers he could hope to find. ‘ If I may judge by its merits ’, 
he wrote in a letter, ‘ the Prometheus cannot sell beyond twenty copies ’. 
Later he went so far as to claim that ‘it was never intended for more 
than five or six persons’. It is (in fact) a very difficult poem, a work 
for the initiate: Leigh Hunt found the right phrase when he described 
it as an odi profanum poem. It is no wonder that he despaired (once 
again) of ever making it ‘ at all recommendable to readers in general’. 
It is wholly appropriate that when Yeats was a student in Dublin he 
decided that this was one of the world’s great prophetic works, and he 
hoped that his fellow-students would study it as ‘a sacred book’; it is 
no less appropriate that they should have done no such thing. 

After he had written ‘ Prometheus Unbound ’ in its original, three-act 
form, Shelley set out to write a drama for the stage: the result was 
‘The Cenci’. The references to this play in his letters make it clear 
that he regarded it as standing in sharp contrast to ‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound *, He described it to Peacock as ‘ totally different from anything 
you might conjecture that I should write; of a more popular kind’. It 


a portrait of 1819 by 


National Portrait Gallery 


aN wise ‘but for the crowd they need interpreters ’. 
feeese that: ° Epipsychidion ” 


é 0 h characterise my other compo 
“ot was an experiment, and he wrote from Italy: | 


interested i in the question of whether this attempt of mine will succeed — 


or no’. From ‘ Prometheus’, he said, ‘I expect and desire no great 
sale. The Cenci ought to have been popular ’*. 

‘The contrast between these two dramas becomes particularly signifi- 
“cant as one follows Shelley’ s search for an audience. By the time he had 


_ written ‘The Cenci_ it is clear that Shelley was coming to distinguish 


between the two categories of his work: the esoteric (written for an 
inner circle of initiates) and the exoteric (written for the general 


_ public). He was being driven to the conclusion that each time he wrote 


a poem he must make a choice: either he could say what he wished to 
say in the way in which he wished to say it and resign himself to 
finding hardly any readers: or he could try to appeal to the general 
public by modifying or even setting altogether aside his usual message 
and by adopting a more popular and more intelligible mode of presenta- 
tion. 

“The Cenci’ is a remarkable attempt at an exoteric work. It is a 
drama in which he tried, as he said himself, to avoid his characteristic 
, dreams of what ought to be’ as well as ‘ what is commonly called mere 


poetry’. It is not surprising that it failed in its object. It was ‘The 


Revolt of Islam’ all over again. Perhaps no other poet would have 
based a work aiming at popularity on a father’s incestuous passion for 
his daughter. Despite Shelley’s claim that the theme was handled with 


the greatest possible delicacy, there was little chance that the play. 
would ever reach the contemporary stage. In fact its first public per-- 


formance took place more than a century later and it has never achieved 
even the most modest degree of popularity in the theatre. Shelley was 
once again profoundly discouraged. “Nothing is more difficult and 
unwelcome ’, he wrote to Peacock, ‘ than to write without a confidence 
of finding readers; and if my play of The Cenci found none or few, I 
despair of ever producing anything that shall merit them ’. 


-*The Masque of Anarchy’ 

Hardly any of Shelley’s poems had the effect that he expected. One 
of the most popular of them all—in intention—was ne Masque of 
Anarchy ’. He described this as belonging to ‘ the exoteric species ’, and 
added that it was intended not for The Indicator, a periodical planned 
mainly for literary readers, but for The Examiner, which aimed at a 
much wider public. It was written in the first heat of indignation on 
hearing of the Peterloo Massacre, and he hoped that it might circulate 
widely and have a definite political effect. In the event it was so 
controversial that Leigh Hunt did not dare to print it, and it was not 

published until after Shelley’s death. In fact it finally appeared (by an 
irony of fate) in the very year of the Reform Act. On the other hand, 
two of the poems which Shelley himself regarded as falling into the 


esoteric category are not more widely read (I imagine) than any of the ~ 


exoteric poems except perhaps ‘The Cenci’. The first of these is 
: * Epipsychidion ° » which he said he was publishing ‘ simply for the 
esoteric few ’: 


thing: 
My song, I fear that thou wilt find but few 
Who fitly shall conceive thy reasoning. 


The Epipsychidion is a mystery’, he wrote in a letter; ‘as to real 
flesh and blood, you know that I “do not deal in these articles; you 
might as well go to a gin-shop for a leg of mutton as expect anything 
human or earthly from me. I desired Ollier, the publisher, not to 
_ circulate this piece except to the SUNETOI (the wise) and even they, it 
_ seems, are inclined to approximate me to the circle of a servant girl and 
her sweetheart’. It is significant that when he says he is writing only. 
for the Sunetoi he is merely alluding to the second Olympian Ode of 
Pindar, where the poet says that his writings | are intelligible to the 
He is acknowledging 
is as hard as Pindar, and I think he regarded 
_  Adonais ’ in much the same light. He described it as ‘ little adapted for 


_ popularity’, and looked forward to reading it to the Gisbornes because — 
he thought ‘they were among the few persons who would be interested 


in it and understand it. Perhaps the most revealing of all his comments 
on this subject indeed occurs in a letter to Horace Smith about this 
poem: ‘I am glad you like Adonais ’, he wrote, ‘ and particularly that- 
you do not think it metaphysical, which I was afraid it was... I wrote, 
as usual, with a total ignorance of the effect that I should produce ’. 


sympathy 1 in what you write .—Third Programme 


he did not expect that so ‘ abstruse ’ a poem would find ~ 
a hundred readers. The opening lines, which echo Dante, say the same 


That pillow and engulf desire’s pale and bleeding head 


“but when y you write you never think of your audie 
who understand you, and sympathise with you, is 
would consider who and what the readers of poetry are, 
compositions to the depth of their understandings, and ‘the | 
their sympathies, you would attain the highest degree of poetical 7 
As I have been suggesting, in his exoteric works Shelley had tried t to 
adapt his composition to the understandings of the readers of poetry. 
If he made little attempt to conform to ‘the current of their 
pathies ’, it was because for him this would have been too high a price 
to pay. And I do not think Peacock would seriously have recommended 
such a thing. If you look into his challenging essay, ‘The Four Ages 
of Poetry’, you will find that he was extremely pessimistic about th 
future reading public for poetry. He believed that it was destined not 
only to diminish in size but also to ‘sink lower and lower . . . in 
intellectual acquirement ’, with the result that the poet who wished ES 
please his audience would be obliged to ‘sink to 6 thete level”. eet = 4 


Hix 3 


The Withdrawing Sh Pi hice — 


_ In case anyone should attribute this simply to irony, tee me ‘quote 
once again from an earlier letter from Peacock to Shelley: 

The truth, I am convinced, is, that there is no longer a poctial 
audience among the higher class of minds: that moral, political, and 
physical science have entirely withdrawn from poetry the attention of 
all those whose attention is worth having; and that the poetical reading 
public, being composed of the dregs of the intellectual community, the q 
most sufficing passport to their favour must rest on the mixture of a — 
little easily intelligible portion of mawkish sentiment with an absolute ; 
negation of reason and knowledge. . 


It is interesting to notice that in his ‘ Defence of Poetry’ in which ~ 
he sets out to refute Peacock’s sombre account of the poetic situation, - 
Shelley has little to say about the poet’s contemporary audience. ‘No 
living poet’, he says, ‘ ever arrived at the fulness of his fame; the jury 
which sits in judgment upon a poet . . . must be impanelled by Time > 
from the selectest of the wise of many generations. A poet is a nightin- 
gale, who sits in darkness and sings to cheer its own solitude with — 3 
sweet sounds ’. It is true that he goes on to assume that the nightingale - 
has ‘ auditors ’, but they do not seem to be numerous, or near, or in any 
way encouraging to the singer; although they ‘ feel that they are moved — 7 
and softened’, they ‘know not whence or why’. This was not the 
destiny that Shelley had desired. Only a few months before he me : 
written : 


_ Chameleons feed on light and air: , 
Poet’s food is love and fame— 


‘and posthumous fame is not (after all) very mee ‘I write little | 


now’, he remarks in one of the last letters of all. ‘It is impossible to 
compose except under the strong excitement of an assurance of fining | 


~The Refugees ee 
Another Passion 


Winter is hard for these homeless lovers, — a om 
They who must hunt and hide _ me, “An ee 
Their private passion in a public park F ¢ 


or ¥ 
Whose trees are bare—scant covers _ +, ie ies 
From the searching wind, and from the secret reyes: od pe 
Of those who wait and watch outside ~ ‘Sees 
The lighted no-man’s-land of dark y/o poss 


~ aie, ee 


In which their houseless anguish lives and dies. 


Beyond fhe city, in the stricken grove 
Of hope, and on the killing bed il ut Se 

- Of earth and stone, like landless fugitives sro 4, othe 
They drag their last possession, common love.  — 
Their hunger burns among the sepulchres of snow ay d erat : 


Roofless, eaet eae both: coe and bitter reserves 8 


By DOM SEBASTIAN MOORE 


may all start wich the tree outside your wines It stands out of 
the ground, strong and spreading. But you only know it in relation 
_ to the ground and the other trees and the sky. Is it, then, only 
: part of a pattern in which everything is known in relation to some- 


ways find yourself regarding the tree as real in itself; in other words, 
ue oscillated between an artistic and a common-sense vision. Now, 
idenly, the two visions come together, and ‘the sky turns round ’. 
You realise why the other things help you to know the tree; not because 

they are other things, but because they are-not the tree. You see the 
; as itself, yet against a background of ‘ not-itself ’. You know it for 
e first time, or you know for the first time what it is to know it. 
nd it does not stop there. The whole world, hitherto dumb, cries out 
iia in the same sense, Colourless light is the very condition of colour, 


ae based on “the Fone assumption ; that the coloured, the complex 
pat ‘Teality, is the real, the starting-point: that the starting-point is things 
| Esiarting into life before your eyes. You suddenly realise that you have 


ee based yourself on experience. But all experience is meaningless unless 
Sak is satutated with that which i is not ee All, absolutely all 


‘The World Ghaneitt God’s Eyes 

_ Experience that is meaningless is no experience, end the experience 
iy is not the meaning. You do not have to deny life and experience; life 
33 and experience’ affirm the unlived, non-experienced, as their very 
substance. You have been the yictim of a conspiracy to stand the world 
on its head, a conspiracy that is none the less barefaced for being world 
wide. You wonder ‘ how can I possibly have missed it, this first really 
f _ self-evident truth that I have ever seen?’ Yet you know that this new 
am certainty has not come from the usual quarter. Light has been given you. 
* You are seeing the world through God’s eyes. ‘God’ has changed his 
— position for you; he is not an object somewhere beyond the world, 
believed in with difficulty yet returned to from doubt because doubt 

2 © proved unbearable. He is ‘ at this end’ of your vision. 
All essential religion is based on this conversion which i is more than 
s ~ moral, more than intellectual in the ordinary sense. Monastic life is 
_ built on it. Unlike other forms of life, for which the vision tends, life 
_ being what it is, to be a sideline, monastic life, down to its last detail, is 
_ for the vision and for nothing else. St. Benedict, in the prologue to his 


Rule, tells the monk to ‘ open his eyes to the deifying light—ad deificum 


cr. lumen’. St. Paul says that nowhere and at no time has God left Himself 
& without a witness. Always and everywhere there haye been men whom 
ve God has drawn into Himself. There is no religious tradition that has 
not its monks. But Christian monastic life is unique. For the Christian 
_knows that the incarnation of the vision, the conversion of the unlived 
: into life, has not been left to men of God but has been effected by God 

in the God-Man. Im this sense the Christian religion not only has its 
Bear ‘monks but i is, for all Christians, , monastic. For the a the dream 


oe Gostitution thar: can eat to God Incarnate. 
= In becoming a historical reality, the vision is follosring 3 its own inner 


Is not ‘an ‘experience ’, oe private mental event. It is God’s point of 
> view, in which the world is contained. In entering history, then, it is 
ig its own. Thus the life of Christ, i in the days of his flesh and 
his body the Church, is the ‘ place’ of the vision, where it trans- 
form ms, in fact as well as in essence, the human situation. Those who 
ged into the vision here come into its fulness: they find its reality 
n sacrament and common life as well as in contemplation. So the 
community has the homogeneously mystical character for 
= nes life strives: it verifies at every level the deification 


thing else, nothing in itself? For years you thought that way—yet you 


- now see not that things are unreal, but how they are real. You have conscious: 


which the vision confers: the grace of deification is deployed in sacra- 
ments which touch human life at every point. If we would understand 
the monastic life, we must understand this Christian vision to which 


it bears witness in a Christian world which tends to lose the vision. — 
Christian consciousness is the consciousness in which the world is 


contained. We have the mind of Christ, says St. Paul. All things are 
yours, and you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. God no man has seen 
at any time: the only-begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, 
has brought us there—that is a probable reading of the words of 


St. John. Now go back to the tree with which we started. The urimani- _ 


fest, we realised, is the condition of manifestation. Christian revelation 
brings us into the meaning of this—it is the Word born eternally of the 
invisible God. To come into the vision is to be born again, in the 


eternal birth of the Word. It is to be in eternity, to be able and indeed — 


compelled to say, ‘I live, now, not I, but Christ liveth in me’. It is not 


now a question of seeing the world as contingent—that vision is avail- 
able to the philosopher—but of seeing the world in God, and this — 


means being in God, knowing with His knowledge. So the attitude 
engendered is simpler than world-renunciation, which is always self- 
it is simplicity itself: God speaking His eternal Word, 
one with this Word in the Holy Spirit. 


_ The first period of the Church is permeated with this vision. It is ~ 
the key to that serenity which you find in the writings of St. John and 


of St. Irenaeus. Before the struggle begins, there is the eternal beginning, 
and the struggle is to surrender to the beginning, to enjoy the first 
fruit of the Passion of Christ. The Cross is the symbol not of struggle 
but of triumph. Yet in no age of the Church has the Cross been so 
much a reality, its demands so absolute. The absolute demand is not 


merely for moral effort but for rebirth, not for an intensified struggle 


with the world but for the receiving of a new vision of the world. 
For those who accept, creation is carried in the Word, and so filled 
with the Spirit in which the Word returns to the Father. ‘ Reality ’ has 


a new meaning. The Christian is one who has accepted—it was as 


simple as that. 


Two Complicating Factors 

But it soon ceased to be as simple as that. The first complicating 
factor was post-baptismal sin. The desperate severity with which the 
Church viewed this was not based on moral rigorism; it flowed from 
the theological difficulty of finding any place for sin in a new life, 
conceived as wholly within God. But more important was the conver- 


sion of the Empire, for mass-conversion meant inevitably a less intense _ 


conception of what belonging to the Church entailed. There grew up a 
vast new Christian people, for whom Christianity, albiet the true reli- 


‘gion, took the place, psychologically, of the paganism they had relin- 


quished, rather than sweeping them into a different vision. The Christian 
answer to this state of affairs was twofold. The new mass had to be 


‘slowly leavened. This entailed meeting people halfway, giving them 


an account of Christianity couched in their terms, in which the world 


_ was what it always had been for fallen man—an account, therefore, 


in which the dimension of the vision was still affirmed, in the doctrine 
of creation in the Word, but-was no longer dominating and all-enclosing. 

The second answer was to create a special form of life in which 
the original vision could still be. maintained. This was the monastic 
life, and its appeal was that of the original, the eternal simplicity of 
a world wholly God’s. This twofold answer is rather like the pheno- 
menon in dynamics, when a force, no longer allowed to go its straight 
way, breaks down into its horizontal and vertical vectors. Who has 
not felt, on reading The Acts of the Apostles, ‘either they were 
dreaming, or I am’? It was no historical accident that the spirit of 
the first Christian generation did not continue. It had to be. For it is 
the paradox of the Christian life that we are at once ‘in the heavenly 
places, in Christ Jesus’, and on earth, subject to earth’s blindness. 
Both truths have to be maintained. But the monastic life tries to 
realise the first truth—for those who go in for it, and for those who 

(continued on page 922) 
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NEWS DIARY 


May 29-June 4 


Wednesday, May 29 


M. Pflimlin (M.R.P.) is invited by the 
French President to try to form a new 
government 


A new trade agreement is concluded between 
Britain and New Zealand 


A report by the Royal Commission on 
mental illness is published 


Thursday, May 30 


The Foreign Secretary informs the Com- 
mons that the Government has decided 
to relax restrictions on trade with China 


A conditional offer by Archbishop Makarios 
to negotiate on the future of Cyprus is 
rejected by the Government 


The Government decides to drop its Shops 
Bill 

Government majorities are reduced in two 
by-elections 


Friday, May 31 


Another British hydrogen bomb is exploded 
over the central Pacific 


Arthur Miller, the American playwright, is 
conyicted of contempt of the U.S. 
Congress 


Saturday, June 1 


The Prime Minister announces that repre- 
sentatives of both sides in British industry 
are to meet to discuss prices and produc- 
tivity with Cabinet Ministers 


A Scottish golfer, Reid Jack, wins the 
British Amateur Golf Championship 


Miss Shirley Bloomer wins the women’s 


singles in the French Lawn ‘Tennis 
Championships 


Sunday. June 2 


Prime Minister holds- talks at Chequers on 
Government information services and 
other subjects 


Egypt is allowed to withdraw some of her 
blocked sterling balances 


England and Wales have the hottest day of 
the year 


Monday, June 3 


Chancellor of Exchequer and Minister of 
Labour meet employers’ representatives 
to discuss prices and production 


Sir Anthony Eden returns home from con- 
valescence in Canada 


Death of Dr. Blunt, former Bishop of 
Bradford 


Tuesday, June 4 


Prime Minister makes statement in Com- 
mons about latest British nuclear bomb 
test in the Pacific 


£100 travel allowance is extended to the 
- dollar area 


The Queen makes her first flight in a 
Comet aircraft 
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A general view of the rebuilt University of Caen in Normandy which was opened last Saturday. The forme 
buildings of the university were destroyed during the war. The wing on the left houses the Faculties of Law an 
Letters and the library. In the centre is the Faculty of Science, and on the right the administration bloc 
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Burying the 300 Muslim victims of the massacre at Melouza, Algeria, last week. The whole of the male popula 


tion of the village over the age of fifteen was slaughtered by National Liberation Front rebels for showing favou 
to the French cause 
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A photograph, released last weekend, of the first British nuclear explosion which took place 
over the Pacific, near Christmas Island, on May 15. A second and bigger hydrogen bomb was 
tested off Malden Island on May 31 


May, the English captain, batting in the second innings in the [ 
match against the West Indies at Edgbaston, when he scored 
285 not out. The match was drawn 
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? by Robert Clatworthy, in the L.C.C.’s exhibition of sculpture ‘Ernie’, the electronic machine which selected the prizewinning numbers in the first Premium Bond draw 
£1850 and 1950’, in Holland Park last weekend at Lytham St. Annes, Lancashire 


Then came the monastic life lived in communities, of which St. Benedict 
"was the principal founder and has remained the chief inspiration. Was 
this a concession to the new, this-worldly Christianity? It could be, and 
it often has been, but there is another way of looking at it. For the 
‘ision has two sides to it: it entails a complete break with this world as 
we. used to see it, or to think we saw it; and it demands a new vision of 
this world. The more these two aspects are felt to be inseparable, nay 
a _ identical, the more we have the vision. Now the vision embraces the 
Oy whole world, all life—that is its simplicity, which is in danger of being 
Jost if you reduce too drastically the world in which you are going to 
_ live as a monk, cutting out from it almost all that goes for human life. 
From this point of view, the reintroduction of the community into 
monastic life is a return to the original simplicity. You will see this 
much more clearly if you read the Rule of St. Benedict, in which the 
earthly wisdom of the Roman legislator is suffused with something 
more exciting. There the detail and dignity of human life have their 
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a a4 place, in a pattern which refuses to be broken up. The balance whose” 


fey in Action 


_ From Leicester ere: to Creefingians Park 


. ) 3 By A QUEEN'S COUNSEL 


“jee N 1848, Leicester Square was in a deplorable condition. Of course, 
“Se over 100 years ago, it did not appear as it appears now. There was 

a garden in the centre, planted with trees and shrubs, and 
; _ surrounded by railings with locked gates. As with a number of 
London squares to this day, the inhabitants of the square were entitled 
to obtain keys from the owner of the garden, at a reasonable fee, and 
to go into the garden for pleasure purposes. But by 1848 the garden 
y had fallen into a sorry state. One litigant said that it had become ‘ a 
___._ disgrace and reproach to the neighbourhood, and that boys broke i in’; 
what the boys did was left to the imagination. 

Some forty years earlier, a Mr. Tulk, who was then the owner 
of the garden, had sold it to a Mr. Elms. Mr. Elms had covenanted with 
Mr. Tulk that he and his heirs and assigns would for ever ‘keep and 
maintain the said piece or parcel of ground and square garden . . . in 


___ in an open state, uncovered with any buildings, in a neat and ornamental 

Pee _ order...’ So long as Mr. Elms owned the land, Mr. Tulk could plainly 

enforce. this covenant against him. The covenant was a contract, and 

“f x naturally one party to a contract can enforce it against the other. 

a - But Mr. Elms later sold the garden, and ultimately, in 1848, a Mr. 

_Moxhay bought it. He then proceeded to cut down the trees and shrubs; 

es _ he removed part of the iron railings; and he erected a hoarding. Mr. 

_ -‘Tulk promptly resorted to the Court of Chancery, which equally 

. - promptly granted him an injunction to restrain Mr. Moxhay from 
- further acts of this nature. 

Mr. Tulk’s injunction was, however, obtained ex parte, that is, in 
__ the absence of his opponent; and such injunctions are merely granted as 
an interim measure, until there has been time for the defendant to 
_ be notified and to present his case. Mr. Moxhay was not slow to show 
7 - fight. He advanced a number of arguments, and of these the most 

important was that the covenant was not binding on him. On Decem- 
_ ber 5, 1848, the case was argued before Lord Langdale, the Master 


Lord Cottenham, the Lord Chancellor, heard and dismissed an appeal*. 


eS. with Farndyce v. Jarndyce and its devastating criticisms of the delays, 


er _ expense and inefficiency of Chancery, and the author’s assurance that 
____ these complaints were still substantially true at the time of publication’. 
When Dickens wrote of the ‘ ten thousand stages of an endless cause ’, 


‘ad and said that there was not an honourable man among the practitioners 


rs z- 

a in the Court of Chancery ‘who would not give—who does not often 
give—the warning, “Suffer any wrong that can be done you, rather 
than come here! ””*, he can hardly have had cases such as Tulk v. 


‘~~ 


. 


ad in eee solitude, that the se “1 great price foal s pa ; 


- fortable again. And all this time the vision hides, bides its time. ‘God’, 


_ between’. In true monastic life, it is known that the way of discipline, 


‘the background there were more than merely legal issues. The ‘ dark — 


_ Sufficient and proper repair as a square garden and pleasure ground, 


ea of the Rolls, who decided it the next day’; and on December 21 and 22 © 


_ This was some five years before Dickens’ Bleak House was to appear, 


_ Moxhay in mind. For here was the court moving speedily and efficiently — 
; 111 Beav. $71, 22 Ph. 774, 3 Bleak House, Preface, * Bleak House, Chap. 1. 


i ie com 
this es can become that of mere common : 
life of a prudent ne quid nimis. But the truth of mona 
threatened as much by, fanaticism as by human pa & et a 
This is the meaning of monastic life, and the clue to its ‘history. 
The balance and serenity of the vision becomes a purely human balance. _ 
The monks become known for their dignity, an absence of anything Sa 
farouche. Then the reformers come along and make everyone uncom- 


says an anonymous English mystic, “is neither in sleeping nor in watch- q 
ing, neither in eating nor in- fasting, but in something betwixt and 


even of the higher discipline of contemplation, is only an image of the 
‘way’ of God which comes out in the Son and returns in the Spirit. 
Monastic life does not start from this world. It starts where this world 
starts. It speaks to the heart of man, where there is a memory of Para- 
dise as well as a desire for Heaven, where beatitude is sensed in the __ 
sunrise and in the presence of a friend, as well as in the secret cell of 
prayer. It speaks to the man of God, but, above al, it it speaks toman 
of God.—T hird i all oe fg ace a. 
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to prevent a threatened wrong, with an appeal heard and decided less q 
than three weeks after the initial decision. But the case involved more 
than speed and efficiency : a principle was at stake. aod 
The purely legal issue before Lord Langdale and Lord Cottenham 
was fundamental. If a landowner bound himself by a covenant concern- 
ing his land, would that covenant (like any other contract) be binding __ 
only as between the parties to it, or would the burden of the covenant 
bind the landowner’s successors, and so qualify the rights of property _ 
in the land? In a word, were covenants to be merely rights of contract, 4 
or were they to be elevated to the status of rights of property? In 4 
3 


satanic mills’ of the industrial revolution had for over half a century — 
been transforming the ‘face of rural England, and not until another — 
sixty years had passed would the Statute Book hold the first Act of 
Parliament*, tentative and frail, which was later to blossom into the 
present far-reaching but belated system of town and country planning. 
So the principal weapon for landowners who wished to preserve their 
district against spoliation was the restrictive covenant. When they sold 
neighbouring land, they would sell it subject to restrictions against  —_ 
industrial development, or against buildings that would block their 
view, or whatever form of development they feared. If these covenants ‘ 
were treated as mere contracts, they would bind the original purchaser, ‘i 
but not his successors in title, and so would afford little protection, and 
that short-lived; whereas if they were treated as rights of preter they) (@ 
would be powerful and enduring. Pe 
Neither Lord Langdale nor Lord Cottenham had any hesitation. A 
person purchases land, and because he binds himself by various restric- 
tions, he pays less for it. How, then, can it be said to be just and 
equitable that he, although. bound by the restrictions himself, should _ 
be able to sell the land for its full value to a third person who will 
pay that full value only because he will hold it free from restrictions? 
‘Could there be anything much more inequitable or contrary to good 
conscience than that? ’, asked Lord Cottenham. Why should the ven 
be able to give a more " unfettered title to the Jand than he himself has? - 
The restrictive covenants must be held to have created an equitable 
burden on the land, and none who acquired the land with een 
of that burden could claim to hold free from it. So the injunction 
was made perpetual, and Mr. Moxhay was restrained from di 
the restriction upon pain of pie = for Sper Sic of cout the rie 
disobeyed. ; 


Scores of ali cases that ties the fext mae ia ; 


5 Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1909 _ 


* ‘preserve eas: It is See a little Gromtical that | some twelve 
_ , years before Tulk v. Moxhay, Lord Brougham, that great reformer, 
had been given an opportunity of laying down such a doctrine; but he 
aes ehnewn canned , 


. 


“ . rel 
Be 


ages | Negative (Ceatoie - 3 
ea id? One important limitation of the new rule was that it was confined 
to restrictive, or negative, covenants. This does not depend on mere 
ian? 3 4 _ form, or whether the word ‘not’ 
question of substance. In Tulk v. Moxhay itself the covenant was 
___ worded not in a negative way, such as a covenant ‘not to build’, but 
_ in a positive way, requiring the land to be kept and maintained ‘ un- 
abate with any buildings’. Nevertheless, it was, in substance a 
negative or restrictive covenant, for it satisfied the test of being capable 
_ of being performed without the expenditure of money. If performance 
of a covenant would make the landowner ‘ put his hand in his pocket ’, 
it is not negative in nature, but positive. Equity has always been 


-chary of making orders which require positive acts to be done, especially 


__ if the acts would be likely to require constant supervision by the court; 
iste x “atih-t0 this day equity has refused to enforce ad covenants against 
es 3 _ anyone except the original covenantor. 


What, then, was to be done if it was desired “to enforce a whole 


_ system of covenants, some negative and some positive? We can leave 
on one side any question of leaseholds, for generally speaking all 
_ covenants in leases, whether positive or negative, are enforceable not 
only as between the original landlord and the original tenant, but also 

as between their successors and assigns. What we are concerned with 

_ here are freeholds, which lack any connecting link such as a lease 
between the parties concerned. Take the case of a freehold housing 
estate with a number of restrictive covenants preventing the carrying on 


of trades, or the erection of jerry-built houses, and also providing for 


gach: positive matters as the maintenance of the private roads and 

_ hedges, All these covenants, both positive and negative, would bind the 

~ original purchasers, and under the doctrine of Fulk v. Moxhay the 

negative covenants would bind their successors in title. But how could 

_ those successors in title be compelled to observe the positive covenants ? 

The standard answer hitherto has been ‘ by a chain of indemnities ’; and 
this requires some explanation. 

Let us suppose that A purchases a plot on he estate. He is required, 
_---__—_as a term of his purchase, to undertake that both he and his successors 
in title will observe the whole bedy of covenants, both positive and 
negative. When A sells to B, he is of course putting it out of his 


5 power to see that the covenants will in future be observed. Nevertheless 
he will be liable for any future breach, for his covenant was worded 
ge fe widely enough to cover any breaches by his successors; a man may 


_ covenant to be liable for the acts of others. In order to protect himself 
against such liability, A will require B to undertake to indemnify him 
_ against all future breaches of covenant. Thus, if a breach occurs, A may 
be sued, but he in turn may sue B for indemnity. When B sells to C 
he will extract a similar indemnity; and sine when C sells to D, 
and 80 on. : 


‘ Ampertect tae tern Policy a 
ae The strength of such a chain of indemnities, like that of any other 
chain, depends on its weakest link. If all the landowners, from the 
original purchaser down to the present owner, are traceable and solvent, 
the chain of indemnities may be used to coerce the present owner into 
_ observing the covenants. But as time passes, more and more of the 
ai former landowners will be untraceable, or dead (with their assets dis- 
_ tributed); and some may be insolvent. The chain of indemnities usually 
“a - suffices as a short-term solution: but as a long-term policy it is mani- 
_ - festly imperfect. 
as There matters stood fod the decision of Mr. Justice Upjohn in 
_ Halsall y. Brizell’ on November 29 last year. The case concerned an 
_ estate of some forty acres known as Cressington Park, Liverpool. In 
1851 the land was purchased by two estate developers. They proceeded 
0 seh up into building plots, which were then sold to various 


4 
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and the yoni ‘The 
- some sewers, a promenade, 


appears in the covenant: it is a_ 


estate contained a number of pr 
and a sea-wall: and one of the m 
of the deed of covenant was to ensure that each purchaser and 
successors in title would pay a fair share of the cost of maintainir 
roads, sewers, promenade. and sea-wall, which were maintained | 
trustees of the trust deed. The trust deed democratically confided to t 
residents on the estate the power of making rules and regulations 
the administration of this scheme and, until 1950, the practice h 
been for the cost to be shared equally among the owners of the vario 
plots. But in that year the annual general meeting of residents — 
surprisingly decided that where the house on any plot had been sub 
divided into flats, that plot should bear a greater share of the costs 
The owners of one subdivided house refused to pay the additional Jevy 
and so the matter came before the court. 


_ There was no question of the liability of any of the original parties © 
to the deed of covenant of 1851; no doubt they were all dead. The 


question was thus not one of holding one of the original parties to a 


covenant to his bargain. What was in issue was the liability of the — 
successors in title of an original party. The covenant was plainly a — 


positive covenant, and so the doctrine of Tulk v. Moxhay could not 
apply; in technical terms, the burden of a positive covenant would not 
run with the land. Thus far, the case presented no special feature, 
and the outlook seemed bleak for those who sought to enforce the» 
covenant. 


No ‘Blowing Hot and Cold’ 


However, another principle of the law was invoked. The roads and > 
sewers on the estate were private roads and sewers. They belonged to 


c 


the trustees, who held them on the terms of the trust deed; and the . 


various house-owners on the estate had no right to use them except 
by virtue of the trust deed. The dissenting landowners, it was contended, 
thus faced a dilemma. If they wanted to use the roads and sewers (as 


assuredly they did) they must rely upon the deed; yet could it be 


right to say that they could claim these benefits rides the deed and — 


at the same time refuse to accept any of the burdens of the deed? 
Could they be allowed to ‘blow hot and cold’, as the English — 
lawyer would say, or ‘approbate and reprobate’, as they say in 
Scotland? (I should perhaps make it clear that I am concerned | 
here solely with English law.) In short, must they not choose be- 
tween on the one hand. rejecting the deed in toto, refusing benefit 


and burden alike, and on the other hand accepting the deed as a whole, 


with all its disadvantages? 


. With these arguments Mr. Justice Upjohn in effect agreed. He 


referred to the old proposition of law that he who seeks to take the 
benefit of a deed must submit to any burden that it imposes. In fact, 
he also held that for certain other reasons the resolution of the residents 
which had increased the contribution for subdivided houses was. not a 
valid resolution, and so could not bind the owners of such houses, But 
that was in some ways a fortuitous matter: the important question of 
principle involved was whether the obligation to contribute, either as 
originally settled or as subsequently properly varied, would bind each 
house-owner on the estate. The answer in effect was that it would, 


- unless the house-owner was willing to renounce all the benefits of the 
deed, whether in respect of the roads, sewers, or anything else. 


Nobody will pretend that Halsall v. Brizell has brought about any 
momentous change. The principle of the decision is old and well- 
established, and there are earlier cases in which the application of the 
principle to this type of case could be discerned by the percipient®. But 
Halsall y. Brizell makes explicit the implicit; and both the justice and 
the convenience of the decision are undeniable. When a deed of covenant 
confers no benefits on the covenantor, the decision leaves matters as 
they were: the burden of a positive covenant did not run with the 
Jand before, and does not now. But when, as in Halsall v. Brizell, the 
deed confers continuing benefits, the decision means that lawyers can 
dispense with clumsy, ever-lengthening chains of indemnities, and rely 
upon those benefits as a carrot to secure performance of the covenants 
by even the most unwilling horses of this world. 

No doubt there are difficulties to be worked out. For example; is the 
principle confined to cases of continuing benefits, or will it apply to all 
the rights conferred by any document through which the landowner 
derives title? Thus, if A sells land to B, imposing positive covenants, 


See Keppell v. Bailey (1834) 2 My. & K, 517 at 547. * [1957] 2 W. L.R. 
§ See e.g, Westhoughton UD. v. Wigan Coal & Iron Co. Ltd. [1919] 1 Ch. 159; Re sechcr mish * park [1956] Ch, 131 at 169 


Ried B ‘atte the Sad to C, can A say to C'I know that the con- 
ance to B conferred no continuing benefits on you in the ‘form of 
ights to use roads, sewers and the like: but it is part of your title to 
e land, and if you wish to rely upon the conveyance as proving your 
and as. enue any claim by me that the land is still mine, you 


he Rpoctfide Ponid be eared that far; but it seems arguable. 
However, within its undoubted sphere, Halsall v. Brizell is plainly 
seful decision. For example, freehold flats are much in vogue today. 
e impact of modern legislation, and in particular the Rent Acts, has 
d many property owners to sell the freehold of flats instead of granting 
tenancies of them. Such freeholds raise many problems which do not 
perplex the world of leaseholds, and not the least of these is that of 
_ providing for the mutual enforcement of the wide variety of rights 
_ which the various freeholders have. Roofs, staircases, and the other 
“J common parts of the block of flats have to be ae: in repair; lifts have 


oui ep 


in technique. 


lawyers’ phrase, ‘ 


0 be Painted passages have to a ie and in many 
such as hot water and central heating have to be provided for. P 
v. Brizell now presents those who draft such schemes with a convenient 
and simple instrument for achieving their purpose. There are also many 
other situations in which the decision is helpful, both in substance and 


The law of covenants is undeniably complex and technical, and many 
of the decisions since Tulk v. Moxhay have contributed to that com-. 
plexity. The principle of Halsall v. Brizell, on the other hand, is simple. 
Indeed, even in the sophisticated nurseries of today, children’ S voices 
are to be heard proclaiming ‘You can’t have it both ways’. 


The 


You cannot blow hot and cold’, embodies the same 
sentiment in words that are hardly less simple. It is good to see an 

‘ elementary principle of justice embodied in a judgment in the Chancery 
Division; and lawyers will reflect with pleasure on the elegant applica- 
tion of an old rule to a new situation.—Third Programme 


Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in . 


~ 


A Crisis in South Africa 
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_Sir,—Mr, Wade in his talk omitted one 

important fact: the Nationalist Government, 

in its pursuit of a two-thirds majority, did not 

only increase the size of the Senate, it changed 
_ the method by which that body is ‘elected. 

Merely to add to the number of senators while 


'. retaining the former method of election would 


sa 
all 
c , 


ak he 


not have served the Nationalists’ purpose at all, 
for the Senate was elected by the House of 
Assembly and the Provincial Councils, using the 
single transferable vote form of proportional 
representation, Hence, the party composition of 
the Senate could not differ substantially from 
that of the electing Houses, and its enlargement 


_ would not create a two-thirds majority where 


none existed before. 

Nationalists, however, substituted a 
majority system of election, so that in each 
Province the largest party could—and did—take 
all the seats. Election of the House of Assembly 
by the same method as we use for the House 


of Commons had twice given the Nationalists a 
majority of seats for a minority of the votes 


Bee hough no candidate was elected on a ‘ split 


vote’), and they then proceeded to magnify this’ 


‘unearned majority by applying a similar system 
to the election of the Senate. 


Yours, etc., 
oo S.W.1 ENID LAKEMAN 


Must Western Science Decline? 
Sir,—Mr. G. Burniston Brown’ s insistence 
that one must look for ‘causes’ underlying 
Eeshvsical Phenomena and his claim that if the 
present trend of over-indulgence i in mathematical 
_ abstraction is allowed to continue then science 
must suffer a decline (THE LISTENER, May 23), 


reveals a complete misunderstanding of what 


a 
+ 
ate 


SA 


_ science is and what it sets out to do. Modern 
“ physics is the correlating of measurements in the 


form of mathematical functional relationships 
which themselves suggest and lead to new phy- 
sical concepts and experimental discoveries out 
of which grow new technologies. The correlating 
of the measurements embodied in the new ex- 
‘perimental discoveries lead to a new crop of 
mathematical relationships and physical con- 
cepts, and so the process goes on. Science has at 


last freed itself from the idea of causality and | 


has, as a consequence, become more ‘ scientific ’. 
Einstein’s theory of relativity released physics 


from the Newtonian metaphysical abstractions of — 


absolute space and time and gave science a tre- 
-mendous impetus forward. To say that the 


theory of relativity is not a genuine physical 
theory clearly shows that the writer belongs to 
a scientific epoch long out-moded. 

Yours, etc., 


Bridgend D. M. Ge Bere 


The Indian Mutiny—IlI 

Sir,—It is difficult to understand what Mr. 
Mallick, in his talk ‘The Muslims and the 
“ Mutiny ”’, meant by referring to the outbreak 
as a War of Independence. The Muslims were a 
relatively small proportion of the population, the 
result of successive invasions, the last being that 
of Barbar, King of Cabul, in 1525. His grand- 
son, Akhbar, established stable government in 
1556, and the Moghul Empire continued to 
expand east and west till the death of Akhbar’s 
great-grandson Aurangzib in 1707 when decline 
of . Muslim power coincided with that of 
Mahratta power. In 1857 Muslim power in 
central India was but a shadow, insufficient to 
form a real nucleus for the regaining of sove- 
reignty. The use of the term ‘independence’ 
applied to a community consisting of two 
immiscible components, Hindu and Muslim, 
requires an answer to the question: Of whom? 

Anyone who was in India when I was there, 
from 1906 to 1914, will realise how easily serious 
rioting can arise from trivial causes. In Bombay, 
the cause was commonly a religious festival, and 
a procession of enthusiasts for one faith passing 
a mosque or temple, and shouting insulting 
remarks. In Calcutta groups of itinerant traders, 
Mewaharis, Hindus from Central India, and 


' Afridis, Muslims from across the north-west 


border would collect in Calcutta about Christ- 
mas time. I have known rioting, lasting for days, 
arise out of a little private throat-cutting. 
Political agitators were always ready to add fuel 
to the fire, and ‘ budmashes’ from the bazaars to 
start looting. 

A well-organised police force was able to 
handle such troubles, whatever their origin. 
It was complete lack of organisation which 
ee the Mutiny of nk SS to spread as it 
di P 3 


Yours. cic. 


Stroud Morris W. TRAVERS 


The Ghosts of Versailles and Others 
Sir,—In his summary of my wife’s book The 

Ghosts of Versailles (THE LISTENER, May 23) 

Professor Ayer asserts that ‘to do them justice’ 


Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain did not favour 
explanations of their alleged retrocognitive 


=| THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space — : 


experience in terms of current spdce-time 


theories. 


This is quite ‘incorrect, ; as is made clear in: 


two separate passages (noted in the index under 
Dunne, J. W.) in the text of my wife’s book, 
to say nothing of a full-page facsimile repro- 
duction of a letter from Miss Moberly which 
states ‘we [she and Miss Jourdain] see more 
and more clearly that the most modern science 
and philosophies support and almost explain 
everything. It is so interesting ’. 

Incidentally, it is worth drawing attention to 


“a second inaccuracy of Professor Ayer’s. In the 


very act of chastising the B.B.C. critics, Mrs. 
Huxley and Messrs. Dehn and Keown, for 


having given such an amusingly garbled account ~ 


of the Moberly-Jourdain ‘ adventure’ on the air 
after having had a week in which to study it, 
Professor Ayer himself falls into error in saying 
that they were in the process of reviewing the 
fifth edition of An Adventure. In fact they were, 
as is also clearly stated-in the book, discussing 
a radio talk of my wife’s on Annie Moberly 
chosen by ‘ The Critics’ as the broadcast talk 
of the week. 

This would be a trifling point in any other 
context, but, taken with the earlier inaccuracy,. 
it is particularly significant in the context of 
Professor Ayer’s talk, for here we see once again 
how fallible are human powers of accurately” 
rehearsing even the simplest facts from a ‘ set 
book’, let alone complex transitory sense-data 
in paranormal experiences! 

As my wife discovered again and again in her 
pots f even established scholars are often 
far from impeccable in this respect. Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes?—Yours, etc., 

‘House of Commons, T. L. IREMONGER 

S.Wal 4 
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Radio Drama : oo ene 
Sir,—If that was Mr. McWhinnie’s ‘ faint 
whinny of protest’ his neigh must be annihilat- 
ing. But he jibs at Walker’s Folly and heads off 
the course I was following. My piece, taking 
alarm from statements by Val Gielgud which 
seemed to imply the handing over of theatrical 


_ drama to television during the next few years, 


argued that the alternative, in practice, was a 
higher proportion of adapted novels than of 
anything else. Yes or no? I gave it as my opinion 
that such a policy would be fatal. Yes or no? 

Instead of taking these fences Mr. McWhinnie 
prefers to try to throw the impudent critic who 


was riding the wrong high horse. I do not, he... 


indicates, appreciate tie difference: between the 
— x ¥ 
© h 


Ser ee 4 = 


is. cad sarees of ee sort of thing I am — 
able of understanding is ‘Lord ‘of the 
My gave this adaptation of a novel a_ 
ourable notice in The Times in 1955. I 


1 my first month in THE LISTENER © 
- I added that ‘I am not the only | 
one who thinks that few radio productions have — 


Cea ful atmosphere’. I pointed out that the Drama 
Department had done what I recommended in 
aera Ne 1955, and given it in ‘a shortened version’. 
< Does that suggest uncomprehending prejudice 
against the adapted novel on the air? Does Mr. 
a Jer McWhinnie call it a ‘smear’? Or is he not 
rather trying to smear me? I cannot usefully 
discuss his other three examples, since I have 
ae never written a line about any of them! 
His main charge is that I judge the best 
‘radio. drama in terms of theatre. He gives no 
instance of this, but his own final example of — 
- pure radio drama is ‘All That Fall’. I finished 
- Tue LISTENER piece I have just cited with the 
remark that ‘ There is such a thing as the pure 
radio play, all the same. Samuel Beckett’s “ All 
That Fall” is such an important example of it 
that several adaptations from novels, and from 
stage plays, will get short shrift in this column 
ake next week, so that this new major work .. . 
can have some of the critical attention ‘it 
‘deserves’. I then duly hailed it as ‘the most 
important piece of pure radio drama since 
“Under Milk Wood”’ and praised Mr. 
MeWhinnie’s brilliant production as ‘ something 
of a radio classic’. I have returned to this play 


: again and again. No theatrical play on the air 
te has had such a rave notice from me; on the 
--—s other ‘hand my most adverse criticisms were 
___ Tevelled at radio productions of stage plays by 
___ Lorea and Aeschylus for which I have the 
highest admiration. — 

if ‘ei, My proposition is that there are, and always 
ae ‘be, more great plays for radio stemming 
4 from the theatre than great plays for radio 


- derived from novels, or in original scripts. If 
‘Mr. McWhinnie contends that this was and is 
not so, I shall be interested to hear the evidence. — 
Jf he believes that everything is going to be 
different now, I should like to know why. Why 
the supply situation should be what I suppose 
it to be I hope to discuss in my column. But 
my answer is not rude to radio as such. 

Meanwhile I must qualify Mr. McWhinnie’ Be 
one-sided statement that ‘the novel is closer to” 
radio’ than is the stage play, because ‘it too is 
directed at the inner eye’. That is an important 
point well made. But it is also true and im- 
portant that the stage play is closer to radio 
drama t is the novel, because it too 
makes its literary communication in dialogue. 
_ The non-dialogue communication of a well- 
‘written novel may be more important than its 
- dialogue; it is often impossible to render in 
_ dramatic form, or at least difficult; there is some 
_ limit to what narrator and ‘thinks’ can retrieve 
. of this in a radio play. Consequently it is far 
harder, more general considerations of formal 
‘el between drama and novel aside, to 
, without substantial loss, a good novel 
good stage play, to the microphone. 

4 BEUEr, etc., 

Roy WALKER 
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; referred in passing to that notice in reviewing — 


equalled this in evoking and intensifying a bale- _ 


i iy : a sociologist of ‘some sort 
or another. I maar soles letter because we are 
both interested in the same subject, and his dis- 
approval of my review of Young and Willmott’s 
_ book i is neither here nor there. 
_ What I would like to say in reply is are 
neither Mr. Young nor Mr. Willmott nor I want 
- to ‘ persist in sentimentalising the working class’ 
- —we know too much about them. At the same 
time I would point out that no culture can be 
me _ understood unless it is approached with sym- 
pathy, an attitude of mind which has but little 
to do with approval. 
I venture to think that Mr. Cottrell confuses 
three issues: (1) whether in some sub-groups 
-*Mum’ plays a dominant role, (2) whether she 
- ought to play such a role, (3) whether there are 
-. those who are delighted . to escape ‘Mum’s’ 
dominance, : ae 
Now whether ‘Mum’ ought to play a 
- dominant role is no concern of mine as a socio- 
_logist. If she does in fact dominate in a culture, 
and if this is accepted by her daughters and 
‘sons-in-law, then this ought to be known to 
social anthropologists and to welfare agencies, 
including town-planners and probation officers. 
If, as Mr. Cottrell tells us, there are cultures in 
which her dominance is rejected, then this ought 
to be known to interested parties as well. The 
evidence suggests that there are two groups: 
‘Mum ’-acceptors and ‘Mum ’-rejectors, The 
latter may possibly be increasing in number. 
What we look forward to is Mr. Cottrell’s report 
on the new towns he visited, from which we 
shall learn about the structure of societies thank- 
_ ful to be rid of ‘Mum’. This would, indeed, be 
a contribution to knowledge, but I don’t think 
Mr. Cottrell will make it if\he gets—as middle- ~ 
class schoolboys used to say—so ‘ awf’ly ratty’. 
Yours, etc., 


Nottingham W. J. H. Sprott 


Sir,—So working-class ‘Mums’ are ‘ stupid, 
arrogant, self-pitying matriarchs’. This working- 
«class ‘Mum’, I am afraid, is laughing a little 
to herself. The working-class son has just bounced 
out of the kitchen after calling his working-class 
‘Mum’ his ‘ old fruit cake’. It has an affection- 
ate ring. Working-class ‘Mum’ reflects that she 
is not a bit like old fruit cake—not motherly 
enough in appearance really. Working-class 
daughter lingers a few moments to show 
working-class ‘Mum’ somewhat anxiously the 
newly gues suit, and departs satisfied. Part of 
_*“Mum’s’ role is to reassure, strengthen, and 
rateint but of course it does make it a little 
difficult to write at the same time. 

From the ungenerous state of Mr. Cottrell’s 
heart, perplexed working-class ‘Mum’  sus- 
" pects that some degree of illiteracy would be 
in keeping with the horrific ideas formed by Mr. 
Cottrell: wonders if she ought to assume title 
of ‘angry Mum educated at night school’, and 
cause a stir, akin to the angry young men of 

‘red-brick’. Life is really very difficult for 
‘Mums’, especially working-class ‘Mums’ 
whose daughters flee from her ‘aboriginal 
warmth, her devouring, glutinous affection ’. 
Working-class ‘Mum’ feels dizzy trying to pic- 
ture fleeing daughters, who themselves turn 
glutinous and devouring and fled-from, until the 
sanctuary is no longer able to hold all the fleeing 
daughters of clinging, parasitic ‘Mums’. Work- 
ing-class ‘Mum’ thinks it must have been an 
omission in Mr. Huxley’s Brave New World, 

use she can’t remember reading about it. 

Working-class ‘ Mum” feels sad because Mr. 


Cottrell is somebody’s son: —thinks of working-. 


- Sir,—If the Rev. Mr, Hammond \ 
to the _ Chapel Affairs Department — 


not quite so bad as he imagines in ha line o: 
church architecture. In fact if he cares to a 
a walk round some of the older buildings he 
might find that many of the modern styles 
so much admires have in one way and ano 
been in existence for many years. At least | 
will discover that the ‘ Gothic revival’ has n 
had it all its own way. The various styles of 3 
Methodist building are both bewildering and — = 
exciting. If in London, Mr. Hammond could — 
compare Westminster Central Hall with, say, 
Hinde Street and Wesley’s Chapel. If ine 
Birmingham, a visit to the Central Hall there, 
Handsworth College Chapel and the smaller — 3 
chapel nearby in Priory Road would be interest- 
ing. ; 
Incidentally, there are points of affinity 
between the photograph of the interior of Ibadan 
College Chapel and the interior of Handsworth 
College Chapel. Other parts of the country pro- 
vide places of equal interest and variety. — ~ 
The main hindrance to building a church 
with new materials and using plans by notable 
architects is the cost. The old solution to the — 
problem was for the congregation to do the © 
building themselves in the simplest possible style. 
Modern congregations do not seem to have 
caught up with the new building techniques, 
however, so-until they do, or prices fall, or — 
architects make a generous offer of service, Mr. 
Hammond is likely to have to put up with the _ 
conventional types of building he dislikes. ‘2 
I endorse every word he says about church 
furniture.—Yours, etc., 
Seaton Delaval 


J. H. Watson 
May 29 is Shig-Shag Day 


Sir,—I_ was interested to learn from Miss 
Bridget Wastie’s talk (THE LISTENER, May 23) 
that two oaks were planted at Chastleton to 
celebrate the Restoration, I have at present one 
tree in the field known as the Hillocky Splatts 
which is reputed to be a Restoration oak, and 
only one such oak is referred to in Margaret 
Dickins’ History of Chastleton, published in — 
1938, But aged cynics in the village say that 
there was once another Restoration oak and 
that when that fell the title was transferred to 
the present tree. If Miss Wastie is right and two 
trees were originally planted this piece of gossip 
might be confuted, so I should be interested to 
know what is her authority for her statement. 

Yours, etc., 

Moreton-in-Marsh ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


Nielsen’s Heroic Symphonies 

Sir, With reference to Mr, Jacob’s letter in 
THE LISTENER of May 30, could I be en- 
lightened about that picturesque phrase ‘a valid 
statement of a listener’s potential reactions’: 
what does it mean? It certainly should not be 
equated with “musical analysis ’°—a_ perfectly 
intelligible expression, 

Further to the expectancy quiz: if we con- 
sider the sequence consisting of one major triad © 
(C, E, G) followed by a minor one (G, B flat, 
D), and this followed again by a major triad 
telescoped into it (B flat, D, F), then the 
innocent listener is quite justified to anticipate 
another minor chord, which will have to have 
an A (D, F; A). Gad, Sir, Dr. Simpson is right! 

One last query: what has all this to do with 
musicology?—Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.6 Joun S. WEISSMANN 
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EOPLE have been saying for nearly 300 years that no one There are still some obscurities in ‘the terms of their appointment a 
could draw ships like the firm of van de Velde. It is still true. in England as what might be called Official War Artists, in which 
Other artists, including English imitators, may sometimes capacity they seem to have been admirably impartial; but that their 
approach them, but for delicacy, versatility, and truth of sojourn in this country was a happy one is clear from their sustained 
observation, to say nothing of sheer volume of craftsmanly output, the creative energy. England gave them endless subjects, opportunity, and 
a Willem van de Veldes, father and son, remain in a class of their own. appreciation, and when they died, the father in 1693 and the son some 
BS. _ This country is now triply blest where these particular Dutchmen fourteen years later, they were buried in the environs of Wren’s church 
____ are concerned; first because they worked here, welcomed by Charles II, at St, James’s, Piccadilly, a place of modest splendour well fitted to 
for an important part of their productive lives; then because they receive them, since in the final years of their partnership they worked 
- recorded what both Dutch and English ships looked like at a time of at Westminster. Invitation had long become adoption; indeed, they are 
exciting rivalry and classed by many art 
actual conflict, for we historians as ‘British 
and the Dutch were School’. + 

fighting at sea, in bouts, It is not an easy 
for much of the later matter to explain why 
seventeenth _ century; the work of the two van 
‘ and lastly _ because, ‘de Veldes is so excel- 
owing to two generous lent within their chosen 
_- benefactors, Greenwich sphere, tis ap dace 
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—where they them- simpler to feel than to } 
selves had a studio— dissect. What chiefly q 
today possesses the matters is that they 4 

largest collection of knew by direct experi- 

their work in the world. ence how ships were 4 

_ Father, son, possibly worked and manoeu- Sa 

a grandson as well, vred, and their draw- 4 

worked in oil, grisaille, ings always give the | 

: pen-and-wash, and pen- spectator the assurance 

5 cil. Nothing, it seems, that the vessels, whether 

was too large or too at anchor or out in the 

small to engage their open sea, are actually | 

attention, if it was to afloat. Whatever their ~y 

-* — do with the sea. They aim, they are rarely | 
drew for pleasure as -wide of the mark, 

well as with purpose, though it is true they 

and they could produce are better in calms than 

a full-scale painting in storms. Backhuysen 

such as would inspire and ae at are ie 

Turner himself to ; : - men for a high wind. 

Meee emulation» Their Group of Fishermen ’, by van de Velde the Elder om a Rare pa. ts Soncee In one way, the 

paintings vary much in , genius of the van de 

merit, but it is their drawing which is so walned by critic and historian Veldes—whose work cannot always be told apart—was oppressive. No 

alike, and it is the drawings that have enabled the student of things other marine painters of their time, in this country at any rate, felt able 

maritime to fill in with certitude many a fascinating detail which might to do much more than copy them; indeed it was not until the shape of 

_ otherwise be obscure of the way the men who fought on both sides the sailing ship appreciably modified, which it took long to do, that 
of what we call the Dutch Wars built, sailed, and repaired their ships. other painters slowly began to come into their own. There is, in fact, 
__ The first benefactor of the National Maritime Museum was the late a sad gap between the death of the younger, van de Velde and the 

Sir James Caird, who presented about 750 van de Velde items. Sir heyday of the modest school of British marine painters which includes 

James’ main quest was documentary interest and technical information. the Cleveley family, Charles Brooking, and Nicholas Pocock, though 

Beauty mattered, but information came first. The emphasis of the in the middle of the eighteenth century Samuel Scott won respect 

second: benefactor, Sir Bruce Ingram, has been rather different. This for his seascapes, some of them in the manner of Canaletto. Where 
year, to celebrate his eightieth birthday, Sir Bruce has added 700 further the Dutch have always had the field to themselves is in grisaille, 
drawings to the already large collection. The result is that the range that strange process executed with a reed pen in grey monochrome 
i" of the Greenwich van de Veldes is now as wide as it well could be, and on.a prepared white ground. In that province the elder van de Velde 
it is good to know that the fullest catalogue of their output which has seems to have been without serious challenge. Both he and his son 
___- yet been prepared is shortly coming from the hand of Mr. Michael —it is scarcely necessary to add—never lost sight of humanity in 
a _ Robinson. In the Ingram collection the emphasis has always been their love for ships. Their figure drawings, though often slight, are — 

aesthetic, and the sea has not been the only subject to which discrimina- delightful. 
a _ tion has been directed. For instance, Sir Bruce’s harvest of animal and It is sometimes complained that the day of the great private collector 
figure drawings of many countries and periods is enviably rich. in this country is over. Fortunately, this is still not quite true, but there 
____ Painting ran in the van de Velde family, and as marine artists they can surely be few surviving connoisseurs able to endow a national 
came late in the Dutch succession. Hendrick Vroom was perhaps the collection with such a splendid offering as has come this year to Green- _ 

father of the School, and in men such as Jan Porcellis and Simon de wich. It comes, moreover, from one who had already enriched the 4 

Vlieger the pair had rivals to show how well the sea and ships could Maritime Museum in other ways, and whose special knowledge of sea cS 

_ be rendered. It was in their consistency and their many-sidedness, affairs has long been recognised. Future students, both of art and of Ot 
together with their war experience, that the van de Veldes were so _ naval history, will be much in Sir Bruce’s debt, not least ee cee what — bal 
remarkable. ; __ he has given was meant for enjoyment. — hy ; 
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The French Nation from Napoleon to 
Pétain. By D. W. Brogan. 


Hamish Hamilton. 25s. 
SOMEWHERE TOWARDS THE END of his famous 
L’Ancien Régime, Tocqueville concludes a 
brilliant characterisation of the French nation by 
the statement that of all the peoples of Europe 
it was the one best fashioned to become by turns 
the object of admiration, of hate, of pity, of 
terror, ‘but never of indifference’. Since he 
already has to his credit not only his well-known 
Development of Modern France, but also in- 
numerable essays on imany various aspects of the 
French scene, Professor Brogan must subscribe 
to Tocqueville’s opinion. His latest volume, 


covering the years between April 5, 1814 and ~ 


July 11, 1940, is partly a narrative, partly a 
descriptive portrait of the French, a century and 
a quarter covering eight revolutions and seven 
major wars, apart from colonial campaigns 
undertaken in the creation and extension of the 
second French overseas empire, not to mention 
the economic and social changes. It is a formid- 
able task to cover all this in a matter of less 
than 150,000 words. 

Of professional historians, there is no doubt 
Professor Brogan has the liveliest pen. Such 
vivacious‘ prose has rarely been read since 
Cobbett died. There is a pace and an energy 
about his writing that breeds an exhilaration 


in the reader. How is it done? Quadrupedante 
putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum—not that 


‘putrid’ is an epithet applicable to the campus 
of Peterhouse. He seems to be impatient to 
catch up with the future, with events that are 
always a month or a decade in front of him. 
In August, 1914, he is already recognising a 
cadet at Saint-Cyr who will one day lead France, 
a certain Charles de Gaulle. 

There is the immense width of his knowledge. 
Names are not mere labels, but call forth a 
whole range of associations. Who was the 
obscure Blatin elected by the Puy-de-D6me in 
Why, the leading 
Freemason of Clermont-Ferrand. Who would 
be the descendants of the Macintosh family? Of 
course, the great rubber kings, the Michelins. 
Why did the late André Marty go to Spain in 
1937 as a volunteer? Because his father was a 
Catalan refugee, who had taken part in ‘the 
southern parodies of the Commune’ in 1871. 

Professor Brogan’s delineation of the four 
regimes between 1815 aud 1870 is admirable, 
recognising why some revolts failed and others 
turned to revolutions, allowing virtues to the 
disreputable Louis-Napoleon, but not to Louis- 
Philippe. With the story of the Third Republic, 
the reader may be less happy. Too much has 
been crammed into it, as if an economical house- 


wife moving to another home had determined to. 


leave not a fragment in the store-cupboard. 
Although all the factors leading to the unreadi- 
ness to meet the Boche are mentioned, other 
matters that had no bearing on the defeat of 
1940 are obtruded which distract from the 
theme. This is not to suggest that minor details, 
such as M. Jean Schlumberger’s desertion of 
Mulhouse for Paris and the N.R.F., be 
omitted, merely that another 50,000 words would 
have been an improvement. ne, 
In_ his last pages, he puts the responsibility 
for the débdcle of 1940 on the shoulders of the 


2 State, which ‘had abdicated authority, 


evaded decision, had organised its political 


- life to penalise and, indeed, to prevent greatness ’. 


may be so, but what was the French State? 
: great centralising effort of the monarchy 
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ended in the Napoleonic structure. But the 
people who for centuries had resisted the central 
authority liked it no better for its new look 
and continued to resist. In France, unstated, 
obscure, but formidably real, lives a permanent 
indomitable hostility to the State, the State as 
represented by the ministers, of the hour and its 
functionaries. The State cannot abdicate, 
because its power has never been better than 


‘temporary. Since 1870, all its attempts to assert 


itself have been frustrated by the people. 

There are several small errors which have 
missed the proof-reader, and which should be 
corrected in the next edition. The Foreign 
Minister of 1870 was the Duc de Gramont, not 
Grammont, the patronymic of another family. 
Gambetta died on December 31, 1882, not on 
December 1, 1881; the slip makes for confusion 
in the surrounding narrative. The Amiens 
Charter’s date is 1906, not 1904. The Vatican 
embassy was revived in 1920, and not during 
the war; Clemenceau’s rebuff of the Papal emis- 
sary, Cerutti, had much to do with his defeat 
for the Presidency. Finally, not eight, but eighty 
members of the National Assembly on July 10, 
1940, voted against the Laval resolution to 
confer power on Pétain. 


Shakespeare’s Wordplay 
By M. M. Mahood. Methuen. 18s. 


This book presents a more detailed examination 
than has yet been made of one road along which 


Shakespeare was led by the rapidity of his 


imagination and his sensitivity to the value of 
words. And it is an analysis that will be more 
acceptable and more illuminating to the present 


generation of Shakespeare’s readers than it would ’ 


have been to some earlier generations. The 
eighteenth century thought puns ‘low’, and 
Johnson (though, as Professor Mahood points 
out, he had too keen a sense of words not to be 
acutely aware of Shakespeare’s ‘clenches’, and 
too honest not to comment on them) gravely 
deplored the fact that he sank so far. The Vic- 
torians for the most part regarded Shakespeare’s 
devotion to his fatal Cleopatra as a disreputable 
liaison, and averted their eyes, much to their loss. 
We are prepared to study and enjoy the Eliza- 
bethan love of wordplay, much to our gain. And 


Professor Mahood is an admirable guide. 


_ She divides her book into two sections: ‘I 
have tried first, by a discussion of Shakespeare’s 
wordplay, to quicken the reader’s response to 
this aspect of his poetic art and so perhaps to 
add something to his enjoyment of Shakespeare. 
The ensuing studies of particular plays are more 
tentatively offered as a single reader’s interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of each play in the light of 
Shakespeare’s delicate, ingenious and profound 
Play of meanings’. 

It is not possible in any reasonable compass 
to do justice by illustration to the many good 
things with which the book is close-packed. So 
close-packed indeed that reading it is an athletic 
exercise, calling for considerable stamina, and it 
is recommended that it be taken in small but 
frequent doses, otherwise one’s attention is 
strained to the point of bemusement. But it is 
possible, and perhaps unfairly easier, to suggest 
one main point for cavil. Professor Mahood is 
sometimes over-subtle and over-elaborate. For 
example: ‘‘‘ Beauty too rich for use, for earth 
too dear”. When we recall that use means 
“employment”, “interest” and “wear and 
tear ”, that earth means both “ mortal life” and 
“the grave ”, that dear can be either “cherished ” 
or “costly ”, and that there is possibly a play 


The Listener’s Book Chronicle 


on beauty and booty, the line’s range of meanings 
becomes very wide indeed ’. It does indeed; and 
could even the agile Elizabethan mind take in a 
fraction of these subtleties without missing the 
next half-dozen lines while disentangling them? 
Professor Mahood admits that ‘not all these 
meanings are consciously present to the audi- 
ence ’, but she also holds that ‘ beneath the con- 
scious level they connect with later images and 
quibbles, and are thus brought into play before 
the tragedy is over’. 

} The example is significant. Professor Mahood 
is not ready enough to admit that kind of 
unconscious punning to which, often from mere 
association of sound, we are all at times liable, 
though Shakespeare’s unconscious, being Shake- 
speare’s, was much more brilliant at it than ours 
is. She admits it verbally, in so far as she often 
uses the word ‘unconscious’, but her more 
characteristic comment is ‘these images and 
quibbles [in “ Romeo and Juliet ”] are dramatic- 
ally placed; to ascertain Shakespeare’s intention 
in using them we need to see which characters 
are made to speak them, and how they are 
distributed over the course of the action’. 
“ Shakespeare’s intention ’—the picture is that of 
the practised craftsman reaching out his hand 
deliberately for a particular tool. 

On the other hand, when she is not engaged in 
over-subtlety, many of Professor Mahood’s 
comments on individual plays are penetrating 
and excitingly illuminating. 


A Cycle of Goya’s Drawings 
By José Lopez-Rey. Faber. 70s. 


Among Goya’s drawings there is a mysterious 
group of over a hundred, numbered and titled 
by the artist, whose date and purpose is not 
known. In this book the first attempt is made to 
uncover the theme of the series and to place it 
within Goya’s oeuvre. Snr. Lépez-Rey introduces 
his study with a miniature history of Spanish 
affairs in relation to the French Revolution and 
the Liberal struggle for a constitution. The 
drawings he places tentatively within the period 
1814 to shortly after 1820, that is to say to the 
period between the abrogation of the constitution 
after Ferdinand VII’s return to the throne and 
its temporary re-establishment six years later. In 
relation to the controversies of this period the 
author describes such polemical weapons as 
Gallardo’s Diccionario critico-burlesco published 
in 1812 in which the articles were arranged 
according to an ideological pattern and the 
satirist’s purpose was served ‘by the freedom and 
wit with which he selects his headings’. Goya, 
the author suggests, may have conceived his cycle 
of drawings as analogous to a work of this kind. 

The cycle can be compared with the ‘ Cap- 
richos’ aquatints of 1799. There are significant 
differences, for the ‘ Caprichos’ reflect an en- 
tirely rationalist frame of mind; in them the past 
is a dark tangle of superstition and error, 
inimical to individual life and intelligence. The 
Man of the ‘ Caprichos’, the past’s opponent, 
was the same ‘limpid abstraction’ that had 
shaped the thoughts of the French Revolution. 
By the time of the Disasters of War and the 
present cycle of drawings, Goya’s ideas had 
developed to the point at which ‘ the opposition 
between Reason and History . . . was bridged’. 
It was the struggle for liberty which itself brought 
light into History. The overall theme of the 
cycle, then, is ‘a vision of history as a process 
culminating in man’s freedom to live by Truth’, 
and in each individual drawing ‘but for some 
purposeful exceptions . . . human ways are not 
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The author recognises over twenty subdivisions ~ 
_of the main theme and to these he gives names: 


ee i the Depth and Shallowness of Life, Moral Serf- 
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To Mrs. Lessing 


~ dom, ’ The Liberal Hero as the Maker of History, 
and so on. Often these lesser themes. interlock — 


or reflect and the author follows their complex Z 


_ development from drawing to drawing. : 

‘The series is stronger than the sum of its 
parts; even the flimsiest drawing gains strength — 
from its position within a sequence; and the ~ 
ambiguity of many no longer repels or irritates 
now that one can discern its boundaries within 
the larger subject. Thus the shepherd girl who 
Jeans on her staff in the drawing ‘ Think it over 


well’ now stands as the terminal figure of a set 
of twelve drawings whose theme is what people - 
do with their lives. Her thoughtful image seems 
to turn us back on to the preceding drawings 
so that her meditation encompasses the things 
we have seen there, those who have chosen vice, 


ee ore next ‘to one of its pcruieeteta 
without comment, some dignified and thought- 
ful statement by an African. 

The Africans are alive, they have aspirations, 
They: ‘have resentments; and their aspirations are 
of a kind to command sympathy. What is 
frightening here is the naivety of their fears that 


_ are generally current and, in Mrs. Lessing’s 
judgement, ‘ 


all-powerful and likely to remain 
so’: ‘ The whites want to kill us all off’; ‘ they 
= going to bring. in hundreds: of thousands of 


white people from Europe to take our land’ (the 


first manifesto of the Capricorn Africa Society 
_ has something to answer for here). 

To the Africans of the two northern territories 
" the Colonial Office is the symbol of protection 
"against these dangers. Some liberal thinkers out- 


- side Rhodesia also see the maintenance of the 


‘imperial factor’ as the one influence which 
might prevent Central Africa from going the 
way of the Union. Mrs. Lessing’s hope is that 
the left wing of the Labour Party may ‘force a 


‘more liberal policy’. She is not so well aware 


of the harsh realities of this particular-balance of 


- power as she is of some others. 


those who have steered clear of it, those who £ 


have embraced a false religion or rejected it, — 


_ those who have not been free to choose anything. 
The author’s commentary is convincing 

_although his interpretations are sometimes aston- 

- ishingly specific. He comments that Goya re- 


_ mained enough of the rationalist to give to each’™ 
_ type, each pose, each situation its special mean- 


ing; the bearing of his characters is ‘the sole 


plastic expression of their-worth’, And so, one 


might add, is the formal structure ‘of each draw- 
ing the expression of its subject; no artist had a 
clearer knowledge of the links between composi- 


_ tion and expression than Goya, and Snr, Lépez-_ 


Rey is particularly sensitive to this. 
Like any writer on painting worthy of hiss 
material one feels that his theme is necessary to 


_ him; that he ‘has been prepared. to follow to the — 


limit not only all that he knew about the draw- 


ings but all that he could read into them. In a 


sense he has made the cycle over again for him- 
self and his time. As he follows Goya’s thought 
upon liberty, suppression, the Church, official 
lies, punishment, the weight of personal destiny, 
we do not feel that we are reading up the ab- 


 stractions of a distant issue. During his cool yet © 
passionate reiteration of them, these words utter 


poses reverberations. 


Going Hines By Doris Lessing. 
‘Michael Joseph. 21s. 


an interesting field for the political journalist. 


It is the country where she was born, which | 


was her home until seven years ago, and in 
which she has now been declared a prohibited 
meioran Nothing else in her book quite comes 

up to the picture of the maize field outside her 
~ windo Ww changing under the plough, under sun- 
Bate and rain and with the seasons. ‘Perhaps ’, 
she writes on an opening page, ‘it may be that 
the love of Africa the country will be strong 
_ enough to link people who hate each other 


2 now’, So she reflected.on the outward flight. 
S. ‘But at the end of the book, the reader who has 


journey with her cannot feel very 
hopeful. To her the distinction between partner- 

and apartheid is one of name only, and 
personally, she says, ‘like the Africans, I 


of Mr. Strydom’, 


_ gress. 
times unnecessarily hard, is well worth while, 
the more ‘so as Professor Peacock always 
healthily relies on sensuous experience for his 
argument, so that in the end our fatigue is re- 


Rhodesia is much more than 


the ’straightforwardness and® lack. of © 


The Art of Drama. By Ronald Peacock. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 25s. 


The emphasis is on ‘Art’, Professor Peacock 
does not ask ‘ What is dramatic? ’, that old jade 


-of a question which invariably stumbles after a 


while, to the injury of its rider, but ‘ What is the 
relation of drama to the other arts? What have 
they in common?’ The answer is illuminating, 


helpful to appreciation, surprisingly so in view 


of the alarming fences we are asked to take, such 
as ‘The Principle of Characteristic Intertexture 
of Imagery’. It may sound pompous and pre- 


_tentious; but, in fact, the book is neither, step- 


ping happily on a broad road of sensitive 
~ common sense between the extremes of reaction- 
_ary complacency and modernistic extravagance. 
It takes more than half the book to reach the 
drama, but the process is carefully built up step 
by step, and the thought is beautifully clear, 
It must be confessed, however, that the 
writing is not always so; to read the book is not 
easy going; the prose is clogged with poly- 
syllables, and often the reader may feel that he 


is hacking his way through a dense wood, with 


here and there a few sunnier glades. Not that 


we are ever faced with fashionable critical 


jargon, a language which is rejected as firmly as 
the cant, but that abstract terms, sometimes 
translated for us into the factual, hamper pro- 
Nevertheless the journey, though some- 


warded with ample refreshment. 

The core of the book is the proposed defini- 
tion of art: ‘ art is experience re-enacted as idea, 
a formula of imagery, or imagery-within- 
language, being the instrument of re-enactment ’. 
This is introduced by an extremely interesting 
discussion of imagery, distinction being made 
between what are named ‘scientific copy- 
images’, which can never be completely so, and 
: expressive formula-images’, leading up to 
metaphor, about. which Professor Peacock has 
some interesting and original things to say. It is 
a-mechanism of thought declaring the imagina- 
tion ‘a very remarkable process because it runs 
counter to two pronounced tendencies in human 


nature... . In metaphor the excitements of ex- 


perience are conjoined with clarity of statement ’. 


o 


\Victoria and the Prince Consort. 


opy-image; in 


alone can be coche Gad in poetry, to whi 

of | course, the drama is most clos 

Always it is insisted that although ar 

its meaning in itself, its ‘integrity’, 

from experience, But the observer must 
enough experience to bring its meanings to 
‘Nothing is more absurd than the notion 
we need no equipment for understanding a 
in spreading which idea some enthusiasts hav 
unwittingly joined forces with the barbarou: 
and the Philistine ’. 

_ When we come to the drama, we enter into | 
consideration of the character as image, the plot 


as metaphor (here Professor Peacock abjures the 
‘symbol’ preferred by Professor Wilson — 


term 
Knight); the question of expressiveness in — 
drama, the actor’s role, the problem of adjusting © 
dramatic imagery and representational realism; 
the ingredient of ritual or of myth; and, of 
course, the function of poetry in drama, all 
these. things being closely linked. The argu- 
ments are_admirably illustrated from a wide 
range of poets and playwrights, French and 
German as well as English, from Racine to 


Sartre, from Hodlderlin to Brecht, from the ia 


Moralities to T. S. Eliot. 


The book becomes profoundly interesting when 


nineteenth-century drama comes up for survey, 
and exciting when we reach contemporaries. 
Here the drama is more closely linked with 


poetry than ever, especially with poetic theory, — ; 


from the symbolistes onward, the influence of 
these last threatening an impoverishment of 
drama, if not of poetry. Professor Peacock ends 
with a brilliant explanation of Cocteau’s poésie 
de thédtre, ‘which our argument and point of 
view enable us to see not as the eccentricity of 
an irresponsible imagination, but as a profoundly 
logical outcome of certain tendencies of poetic 
style since the late nineteenth century’. 


we are given an intriguing comment on the 
modern use of myth, not only in its obvious 
employment as often with the French, who 
ingeniously give it a contemporary twist by a 
species of imitation in the old sense of the term, 
but also in the more subtle way of Mr. Eliot, 
who ‘achieves with a contemporary surface. an 


emergent myth, with supporting features from Pa 


the myths of ancient Greek drama’. 


The English Empress. By Egon Caesar, 
Conte Corti. Cassell. 42s. ° 


This book has for its hard core the Cronberg 


archives, or the correspondence and papers of 
the Princess Royal from her marriage to the 


In the | 
last portion of this in the end stimulating book 


Crown Prince of Prussia in 1858 till her death 


as Dowager Empress in 1901. Made available 
at last in 1952 to Count Corti by her daughter 
the: Landgravin of Hesse, they were to be the 
basis of a trilogy—the story of the Empress, a 
duo-biography of herself and her husband, an 
annotated edition of letters received from Queen 
Premonition 
of impending death however caused the Count 


to condense the three volumes into one. As_ 


there is probably no one to whom a mother and 
father unburden themselves more completely 
than to a favourite daughter, this decision was 
a loss to English history. Instead of being given 
in full letters which must considerably add to 
our knowledge of the Queen and her Consort, 
there are only tantalising excerpts. 

Nevertheless, because of its rich unpublished 
sources (the author was allowed to examine the 
Royal Archives at Windsor), The English 
Empress is of notable importance and of un- 
common interest. No wonder the Landgravin 
would not release her mother’s letters till her 
brother’s death. A deformed arm might psycho- 


We 

: ERE eed eee «pe vanity, ba 
not for his conduct towards his fond parents 
and — esa, towards his mother when 


his stands~ revealed, selfish, disloyal, spiteful, 
heartless and on occasions downright rude, By 
contrast the Prince of Wales appears human, 
generous and considerate, though he might 
smoke too much for his mother’s liking and 
“< er _ take distressingly un-Albertian views of literature, 
morals and life. 
Indeed it is not a jocund tale Count Corti 
has to tell. From one of the most romantic 
love-matches in any royal family greater happi- 
mess might surely have been _ expected. 
Certainly the Empress retained her husband’s 
- utter devotion through crisis, calumny and mis- 
representation till cancer in the throat killed 
Pi him in his fifty-eighth year after a reign of only 
y. ninety-nine days. But the marriage which her 


less against Bismarck’s policy and so far from 
«improving caused a deterioration in Anglo- 
f German relations. For the Crown Princess such 
painful accusations as being ‘ the Englishwoman 
in the family’ might have been avoided and a 
: much easier life enjoyed had she cut herself off 

entirely from her native land; but that would 


yi 

have meant adopting the hated Kreuzzeitung 
= ‘party line, jettisoning the liberalism she had 
: ) learnt at her father’s feet and forgetting she was 
| ever born Princess Royal. These she could never 
7 do and so paid the price exacted from victims of 
; divided loyalties. What she wrote within seven 
+ years of her marriage remained true throughout 
= her life. ‘They reproach me here for ‘being too- 


English, at home I am too Prussian; it seems 
a I cannot do anything right ’. 

: When her husband died, her world died. Only 
five days later she wrote bitterly: ‘The most 
J impudent gang in the world, without principles 
or conscience, is now in power. Gone is the 
mild, gentle but strong personality who would 
have controlled them’, ‘ Who would have . 
When this book first appeared in Germany it 
carried the title Wenn... . If only Frederick had 
lived twenty-five years longer, what would not 
have been the effect on Germany of this noble 
‘prince working in close association with his 
enthusiastic and liberal-minded wife? After 
_ finishing Count Corti’s absorbing study the 
__ reader will probably feel that by 1888 it was too 
late. Bismarck had done his worst. 


tt Window in the Sea 
By R. N. Hill. Gollanez. 18s. 


This is the story of the conception of the idea 
for the ‘ oceanarium’ in Florida, and of its final 
realisation after many vicissitudes and difficulties 
had been met and overcome. The oceanarium 
is merely an enormous aquarium, larger than 
_ many swimming baths, in which great numbers 
of fishes both large and small are kept so that 
visitors peering through submerged portholes 
can get some idea of conditions many fathoms 
down in the open sea. 
_ After many technical problems had been solved 
_ the oceanarium was built at great expense, and 
the éxciting business of stocking it began— 
shoals of many kinds of fishes, great sharks, 
and giant rays. And when porpoises were added, 
particularly the Bottle-nosed dolphin that is 
common in the seas off Florida, a new and 
fascinating pet was discovered. Porpoises turn 
out to be some of the most intelligent and 
amusing of the mammals, and it is only the 
difficulty of making any sort of friendly 
Bay approach to them in the vast expanses of the 
BS ocean that has kept them strangers to mankind 
for so long. And yet—the ancients knew of the 


aa 

. father had hoped would lead to a liberal, united 
2 _ Germany in harmonious alliance with England 
a achieved nothing of the sort. It proved power- | 


‘for peetty ae and wintant the last year or two 
a dolphin joined the bathers at one of the New 
Zealand beaches and even allowed c ildren to 
ride upon its back, » aed 

It is extraordinary how quickly porpoises 
adapt themselves to captivity, get to know their 
keepers, and invent games amongst themselves 
and with their human friends. A major factor 
that seems to have held these fascinating crea- 
tures at a distance from human companionship 
is the fact that they have no facial expression— 
owing to the lack of facial muscles they wear a 
perpetual fixed grin that precludes the expres- 
sive subtleties of, for example, the dog. 

The book is illustrated by numerous peantitnl 
photographs, but it is a pity that it is marred 
by occasional ‘howlers’ such as the statement 
that Right whales are ‘so named because they 
are the right ones to catch for sperm oil... .’ 
But the reader who can stomach the American 
style of writing will find this volume absorbing. 


Walls of Jericho. By Margaret Wheeler. 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. 
The Buried Pyramid. By M. Zakaria 


Goneim. Longmans. 18s. 
Here are two archaeological books both intended 
for the general reader and each describing the 
excavation of a single site, In the Jericho dig 
the climax was the discovery of a rough stone 
wall, in Egypt an almost non-existent pyramid 
and an empty tomb, fare which not long ago 
would indeed have been caviar to the general, 
but the two authors have rightly judged that 
today there is a public interested not only in 
the more spectacular ‘ finds’ 
gist but in his scientific results and in the 
methods whereby he attains them, Mr. Goneim 
is not afraid of dealing at length with the 
history of the early Egyptian dynasties, with the 


ancient methods of quarrying and building in- 


stone, and the ritual of a king’s burial, nor, 
when describing his own work, does he. hesitate 
to record in detail all the measurements of his 


passages and chambers; his account is serious | 


and scientific, but it can be read with ease and 
with enjoyment. 

Lady Wheeler’s book is in an astonishingly 
different key. She too brings in a certain amount 
of—mostly Biblical—history as the essential 
background and describes such things as brick- 
making and the building up of those successive 
strata in the soil on which the archaeologist 
depends for his dating of objects, and tells 
exactly how he washes and sorts and labels all 
the odds and ends out of which he gets his 
historical results, It is all there, but for Lady 
Wheeler all of it, the whole dig, is just colossal 
fun. Nearly the entire book is devoted to the 
light side of camp life; she pokes fun at 
each member of the staff.-in turn (where a 
skeleton is available anthropologists, she notes, 
‘are rather like glaciers, and are not actually 
seen to move’), even at the ‘Great Sitt’ who 
headed the expedition and writes an apprecia- 
tive foreword to the book; she dwells at length 
on the workmen and their foibles, on the 
women of the refugee camp, on her own efforts 
at making measured drawings of dismembered 
skeletons (not forgetting the skull that clicked 
its jaws at the photographer), and her sketches 
are almost libellous. One seldom turns a page 
without a chuckle, yet at the end of it one finds 


_that she has given a faithful outline of the 


results up to: date of the most-important piece 


‘of prehistoric research yet done. 


The strength of Lady Wheeler’s book is her 
light-heartedness; the weakness of Mr. Goneim’s 
is that for all its enthusiasm and picturesque 
descriptions it is in the nature of an apologia. 
Mr. Goneim was from the first convinced, on 
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of the archaeolo-. 


_ leisure lengthens and boredom increases * ge 


than dubious, that he had found > 
turbed royal burial; his confidence excited ‘ani 
unwelcome publicity which made disappoint- 
ent the more bitter, and his story suffers 
accordingly; it was an important dig, and the 
fact that it failed to be sensational need not 


be stressed, One would have preferred a straight- 


forward account of what was found unham- 
pered by the repetition of old arguments in 
favour of what has been disproved; but it is 
to Mr. Goneim’s credit that while he refuses 
to re-estimate the evidence himself he none the 
less presents.it so faithfully that others « can use 
it to good purpose. ' 


Night Fighter. By C. F. Rawnsley and 

- Robert Wright. Collins. 18s. — ae 
The main enemy of night fighter pilots in the 
early days of the last war was the force of 
gravity. The earth was always ready to receive 
them, but hostile aircraft could seldom be found, — 
let alone followed and engaged, This book tells 
how radar transformed the haphazard inter- 
ceptor into a deadly homing missile manned by 
a crew of two, the pilot acting until the very 
last moment upon the instructions of his col- 
league crouched over ‘The Thing’ ‘so ae 
Gubbins’, or ‘The Black Box’. In our aircraft 
the pilot is John Cunningham, the operator 
C. F, Rawnsley, and this seven-year partnership 
provides a thrilling illustration of how teamwork, 
and human improvisation can triumph over the 
vagaries of applied science, : 

The various flights and combats are vividly 
realised. Robert Wright is presumably respon- 
sible for the professional touch which made this 
reader, for one, feel he had taken off with the 
*plane and was sharing the wide view of earth 
and sky at night. The book is by no means a 
cold scientific treatise; here too are the anxieties 
and humour of the individual amongst indivi- 
duals in war-time. It is a pity that the exciting 
detail of immediate experience should also 
appear in a description of the one sortie in ~° 
which neither of the authors was engaged— - 
‘ Suddenly Bill stiffened and his right hand slid 
along the control panel’, etc. This makes one 
wonder how far they are guilty of emotion 
invented in tranquillity, 


Some Observations on American Edu. 
_ eation. By Robert M. Hutchins. . 
Cambridge. 15s. 


Mr. Hutchins has a message worth attention. He 
describes American education so that we can 
avoid some of its worst mistakes. He thinks it 
inevitable that the sweep towards technology will 
mean more American influence in education as 
in everything else. His description is lively and 
severely critical; though he points out that his 
criticism does not mean that other systems are 
beyond reproach. sr ig 
American education is ‘for all’, with more — 
young people going further up the ladder” every 
year and the ladder becoming wider. It is | 
‘custodial’, providing mainly useful accommo- 
dation where the younger generation can be 
jostled together until old enough for work, It | 
is experimental, without tradition, subject to 
outside pressures, and it measures results by 
quantitative rather than qualitative tests. But 
above all it is geared to practical] ends with a 
consequent disregard for the development of the 
mind, Dismay is already setting in. ‘In the 2 
United States the futility of vocational training 
becomes clearer every day’ ‘Can we dis- >a 
charge our responsibilities without learning to ; 
think? ’ And” the problem of leisure remains __ 
unsolved, ‘ We invent new, more entertaining, or 
faster machines in order to cope with it—but 
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is becoming the most 
controversially discussed 


book of the year. 


In the British Isles alone Cancer claims baie 
100,000 new victims each year. Of these .some 
1,000 are children. 


 Prisener’ at Large 


JOHN FRAYN TURNER 


tells with dramatic simplicity © 
the incredible—yet true— 
story of an RAF navigator’s 
- perilous two years at large in | 
canes Europe 12s6dnet 
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THE TURBULENT 

: PRIEST 

Piers Compton’s life of 
Thomas Becket brilliantly 
portrays a turbulent career 
‘progressing relentlessly to-— 
wards ae harms 15s net 


For centuries, Cancer has been the mysterious enemy of 
~ mankind. Cancer has killed millions, bereaved millions. Only 
- now, in our time, is real progress against this dread disease 
being made. Many who would once have died are living 
examples of this progress.  ~ 
_ They owe their lives not only to the skill of surgeons and 
scientists but also to people—ordinary people—who give the 
pennies, the shillings and the pounds without which full- 
scale Cancer research could not take place. 
3 _ This research costs money—a lot of money. And it will 
. go on costing a lot of money until the cause and Shei of 
Cancer have been discovered. 
_ Will you help to try to save lives and suffering by giving 
a donation, however small, to the British Empire Cancer 
‘Campaign, whose function it is to finance Cancer research, 
We ask for legacies; and for cheques, notes, postal orders, 
stamps. Please address to SiR CHARLES Lippury, Hon. 
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‘If ever a man was convicted by 
the shapers of public opinion it 
was surely Mr. Hiss’—rHE TIMES. 
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‘It may stir some disinterested 
brains . . . to take to the study 


Treasurer, British Empire Cancer Campaign (Dept. L.C.), ‘ 3 , 
THE PORT OF 11 Grosvenor Crescent, London, SW1, or give to your of this Space an Siete <i ae 
= ‘- LONDON j Local Committee. i - an : cons) er 2 Sa ahy <e 
Ae Grosvenor vee Ss ; ee 95 OE re : 
ascinati insight into the : | 
linaeat acehvities mae the BRITISH EMPIRE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. z. 
world’s largest Port, CANCER CAMPAIGN [m] Zlustrated 25s. 
With numerous illustrations. ‘a 
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H. M. STANLEY: 
Unpublished Letters 

hese unpublished tetiers are 

" concerned with Stanley’s super- 
human task of establishing the Belgian | 
Congo; They are dynamic and 
fascinating. They show his wild 
intolerance of the lieutenants thrust 
upon him by the Belgian Government, 
hisoutspokencriticism ofarrangements 
made in Brussels, and his brilliant, | 
| if often doubtful dealings with the 
native chiefs. Mustrated 21s, net 


A Commission will be paid to Accountants, Stock Brokers, etc. Books reviewed 
in respect of applications bearing their stamp. 


Application form L.2. and current terms to be obtained from se . or advertised in \ 
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BLACK MAGIC AND _ 
WHITE MEDICINE 


ichael Vane’s book is not wholly for 
the doctor or the surgeon, Its 
|i} story is lucid and exciting and goes 
|i} beyond the operating theatre deep 
_ into this strange dark land of medicine | 
|i} men, thunder swears, illicit diamond 
| digging and liquor brewing, of African 
- murses-ancestor worship and pygmies. 
e Mlustrated 16s. net 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
At Home and Abroad 


Ir I WERE to ask you, gentle reader, to which 
of our five senses television appeals you would 
perhaps reply promptly and impertinently, 
‘Don’t be silly, to sight and hearing of course’, 
but you would be wrong. It appeals to all five 
of them and that is why I have been unable to 
drive the smell of fish out of my 
study since Tuesday afternoon of 
last week -when, sitting comfort- 
ably at home, I steamed into New- 
lyn Harbour in a trawler with 
Tom Salmon and there visited 
various fishing-boats and chatted 
with their skippers and crews. 
‘High Tide at Newlyn’ in 
Children’s Television was a plea- 
sant programme not without cer- 
tain Jongueurs, as the French call 
them, while we approached an 
under-exposed Newlyn and, later 
paced the interminable length of 
one of the quays in the harbour 
with Mr. Salmon and the harbour- 
master. Yet it was an enjoyable and 
friendly expedition. 

But on the following evening the 
smell of fish grew much more 
powerful when in a ‘Now’ pro- 
gramme I found myself ‘On a 
Trawler out of Brixham’ with 
Raymond Baxter and, once again, 
Mr. Salmon. The trawler, when we 
joined her, was twenty miles off 
Land’s End and there was just 
time for Mr. Baxter, the skipper, f 
and various members of the crew to put me wise 
on their various duties and the routine of life 
at sea before the moment came to begin pulling 
in the trawl which lay forty fathoms below the 
surface. Then the winch began to turn and after 
ten minutes of growing activity and thrilling 
suspense the net was hauled aboard and emptied 
on the deck. It was a poor catch, the skipper 
said, but to a landlubber accustomed to mere 
rod. and line the writhing, wriggling pile of 
miscellaneous fish, as large as life in a series of 
fine close-ups, seemed a harvest beyond his 
wildest dreams. The camera work was so good 
that the gap between viewing and actual expe- 
rience was as narrow as can be in present con- 
ditions, and such is the power of suggestion that 
my mind distinctly registered the three separate 
smells of fish, engine-room, and the sea. It was 
a most refreshing trip. ; 

The crossing to Caldey Island was shorter, 
a mere three miles south of the Pembrokeshire 
coast. There, by special permission from the 
Vatican, B.B:C. Television equipment including 
heavy generators and Mr. Hywel Davies had 
been landed and hauled up the rough road to 
the ‘Island Monastery’. To allow Mr. Davies 
to converse with the prior and some of the 
monks the rule of silence had been relaxed. The 
forty members of the community included a 
former actor, journalist, film director, and opera 
director and, outside the five hours of public 
worship in the church and four hours of study, 
duties in the monastery embraced boat-building 
and gardening, pottery, electric welding, and 
care of the laundry, the power plant, the farm 
tractor, the livestock. This half-hour glimpse of 


the quiet, simple, contemplative life was a 
peaceful interlude in the noise and hurry of the 
modern world, while the black and white habits 
of the monks and the beautiful simplicity of 
those parts of the interior that were shown made 
a series of memorable pictures. 

“Commonwealth Magazine’ took us further 
afield. It was a special emigration edition dealing 
with New Zealand, Rhodesia, Australia, and 
Canada. The quality of these programmes both 
as a whole and in their parts fluctuates widely, 


“Island Monastery’, a programme about the Cistercian monastery on Caldey, 
on May 28: a monk using a mechanical cultivator in the lavender fields 


and this one shared the fault of others I have 
seen, that it tried to fit a gallon into a pint pot. 
To hope to give an adequate and useful impres- 
sion even of a corner of these huge territories in 
seven minutes is obviously absurd. The best of 
the four was Australia where Max Robertson 
talked to the Bates family, emigrants from 
Birmingham, who told him of their first impres- 
sions and the present satisfaction they find in 
their new life, This, at least, showed the 
would-be emigrant a single 
coherent sample. ‘Canadian 
Pattern’, on the other 
hand, showed so much so 
quickly that the viewer 
was merely tantalised and 
dazzled and retained no 
permanent impression, 

In ‘ Meeting-Point’ the 
Dean of Liverpool put the 
question ‘How should we 
use our new cathedral? ’ to 
W. H. Auden and Dr. J. 
Bronowski. Nothing could 
have been less helpful than 
the answers he received; in 
fact I was unable to jot 
down a single clear sugges- 
tion from Mr. Auden, and 
Dr. Bronowski’s contri- 
bution was that cathedrals 
are out of date and that 
the enlightened believer of 
today worships in an 
atomic pile, reactor, or kin- 
dred conventicle. In his 


concluding words the Dean, with a meaningful - 
smile, thanked Dr. Bronowski for leaving him» 
with something to think about, Well, something 
perhaps, but not very much, 

MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 
Comic Cuts 


You CAN TALK of your.‘ Spanish Tragedy’ and 
‘Titus Andronicus’; but here is a play of 
twenty-five murders (alas, only 
one of them on view). You can 
make it twenty-six if you count. 
that man at South Bend—some- 
thing that, on mature reflection, is 
unfair, The piece is—and may I 
add ‘of course ’?—Joseph Kessel- 
ring’s ‘ Arsenic and Old Lace’, an 
adventure in the comic-macabre 
that is, by now, the source-play of 
the class. It ran in New York for 
1,437 performances, and in 
London for 1,337, I was in at 
almost the London death, a few 
nights. before the end when the 
company seemed to be surviving 
with the most relishing enthusiasm 
—quite unlike the actors at the 
two thousandth performance of 
another play who were palpably 
‘reacting ’ to various speeches long 
before the words were spoken. 

The cast for the single television 
production looked quite ready to 
begin another long run. Jean 
Cadell and Marda~.Vanne were 
honey-and-milk from the moment 
the decanter of elderberry wine and 

: the two glasses were observed on 
the table: a visual epigraph that could hardly 
have been more apt, Barbara Burnham (pro- 
ducer) and Hugh Stewart (director) had the 
pleasure of knowing that the farce rested on 
a firm base. I complained, in effect, last week, 
that even Stonehenge was not a strong enough 
foundation for a fantasy its author had 
failed to establish at once. ‘Arsenic and Old 
Lace’ poises happily on the rim of its decanter 
of elderberry wine; we can take off from there. 


‘Report from America—Colour ‘Bar > on May 28: white and coloured 
teachers discussing textbooks in a desegregated school in Louisville, 


Kentucky 


as 


Cadell as Abby Brewster 


Since it was first produced we have become 
so accustomed to the comic-macabre that the 
farce may have lost some of its surprise—especi- 
ally for those who, like that alarming 
young drama critic, Mortimer Brewster, 
are ‘constantly exposed to the theatre’. 
Allowing for this, I found it still possible 
on Sunday to admire the way Kesselring 
had constructed the piece, his short 
cuts through the cemetery. 

Probably one of the secrets is the 
companionable air of make-believe. We 
never really feel that the bodies are down 
in ‘Panama’, that congested cellar. It 
is just something made to be told, and 
there is no offence in it. Miss Cadell and 
Miss Vanne were so cajoling on Sunday 
that, probably, if I had been asked, I 
might have accepted a glass of elderberry 
wine for the good of the house. That 
would have been a score of fourteen- 
twelve in the aunts’ favour. 

It will be remembered that, unknow- 
ingly, the aunts were competing with 
their nephew Jonathan, who had had 
twelve murders to his discredit (not 
counting the man at South Bend), But 
the aunts were genially demented; they 
did not like the thought of poor lonely 
people without friends or relations, I have 
always wondered just what happened after the 
final curtain when the asylum superintendent 
himself was tempted to the decanter and glass. 
* Arsenic and Old Lace’ is the kind of play that 
can go on for ever. 

My favourite character continues to be the 
amiably mad brother who fancies that he is 
Teddy Roosevelt, When he dashes up the stair- 
case crying ‘ Charge! ’ he is leading the attack 
on San Juan hill. When he emerges from the 
cellar he has been engaged on the Panama Canal. 
He has also been unpaid gravedigger to the 
lonely old men who have found their way to 
the chest under the window (a Mr, Hoskins was 
the last), All yellow-fever victims, of course. 
The part needs full gusto. George Benson, 
single-minded and toothily enthusiastic (‘ Dee- 
lighted! ’ ‘ Just bully! ’), made some brisk ap- 
pearances. ‘ From his blazon’d baldric slung A 
mighty silver bugle hung’, Brooklyn would not 
have been the same without him and his bugle. 

Valentine Dyall was equally single-minded, in 
deadlier fashion, as the homicidal maniac with 


Scene from ‘ Arsenic and Old Lace’ on June 2, with (left to right) George 
Benson as Teddy Brewster, Frederick Schrecker as Dr, Einstein, Valentine 
Dyall as Jonathan Brewster, Marda Vanne as Martha Brewster, and Jean 


- Kirkwood. sang ‘ London Pride’ 


THE LISTENER 


the. plastic face that 
looked like Boris 
Karloff’s (after all, 
Karloff played the part 
originally). The night 
moved on the old mad 
round, and we knew 
again that a _ body, 
more or less, in a 
window-seat mattered 
nothing at all in so 
friendly a house as the 
Brewsters’. It was all 
very well for the 
drama-critic nephew 
to protest ‘It’s not a 
nice thing to do; it’s 
developed into a very 
bad habit’. It is, I 
agree, a bad _ habit 
merely to set the 
cameras up against a 
stage-play, and to go 
on from there; but 
some plays we are glad 
to see again, and this 
will probably be the 
*Charley’s Aunt’ of 
the body-in-the-cellar 


type. 
To my surprise, not long after the last glass 
of elderberry wine was poured on Sunday, I 
found myself looking at Eliza Doolittle, She and 


Henry Oscar as Mr. Beguildy in the first instalment of 
‘Precious Bane’ on May 29 


a scene from ‘ Pygmalion’ (not 
the usual] scene) had crept into 
the middle of a Pat Kirkwood 
programme, ‘ From Me to You’ 
which concentrated on London, 
with one pause-in the Caribbean. 
Pleasant in its way, though Miss 


better than she spoke Eliza. 
Marius Goring, made up like 
Shaw and twinkling sharply, 
clearly had: the measure of the 
full part. Still, ‘Pygmalion’ was 
not the real object of the exercise 
which was designed as song-and- 
dance prattle,; with Hubert Gregg 
as gentle compeére. 

Earlier in the week, Benny Hill 
was doing his protean stuff in (it 
follows) ‘The Benny Hill Show’, 
and battling with a rickety script. 
It could hardly have been feebler 
than that of a film called ‘ The 
Enchanted’ (‘You don’t know, 


Dorothy Gordon as Ellen, Thomas Heathcote (in background) as 
Bill Rousby, and Sydney Tafler as Edwin Coppard in ‘ The 
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huh! ”) or—back to Sunday night—‘* The Phil 
Silvers Show’, which was just a sprawl. I can 
merely quote,one of Mr, Kesselring’s aunts: 
‘Don’t think harshly of Mortimer because he’s 
a dramatic critic. Someone has to do these 
things’, 

J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 


Journeys Into Space 


PRODUCERS OF FILMS or of sound broadcasts 
are preoccupied with the potentialities of their 
medium. They tend to talk of good cinema or 
good radio rather than good drama. Stage pro- 
ducers talk in the same way about good theatre. 
Production and performance are interpretative 
arts. When creative composition is mediocre or 
power is too much concentrated in the hands of 
the executants, as tends to happen in the modern 
entertainment industries, the medium may be- 
come a Moloch whose demands swallow the 
supply, and whose minders supplant the primary 
creators in function though necessarily not in 
vision. For instance, in nine commercial films 
out of ten the scenario is the raw material the 
producer requisitions for manipulation in terms 
of a mainly visual medium. True dramatists 
are agonisedly aware that their creations must 
marry their vision to the chosen means of com- 
munication. But in their experience the concep- 
tion dominates the fusion in which it is, always 
imperfectly, embodied. The works in which the 
medium has been relatively plastic and passive 
are likely to be the ones in which it is most 
satisfactorily fulfilled. The composer who con- 
ceives his task as, for instance, writing for radio, 
rather than persuading radio to give willing 
service to his vision, is likely to turn out more 
matter and less art. 

The type of temptation implicit in radio as 
a medium for communicating drama (we will 
praise its particular virtues another time) is its 
tendency to dissipate the artistic atom by radia- 
tion from its creative centre. Broadcast drama 
is acutely afflicted by wanderlust, all too apt to 
go a-roaming through time and space to show 
off its superiority to the two hours’ traffic jam 
of the static stage. A drama that hustles its hero 
from the cradle to the grave and throws a girdle 
round the earth in ninety minutes puts its am- 
bitious author’s ability on the rack. The result 
may make us suspect that those discredited old 
spooks, the unities of time and place, which still 
hopefully haunt the wings of the playhouses, 
may not be Furies after all but Kindly Ones. 


Amorous Goldfish? on May 30 
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We have decided to open part of the gardens and visitors are welcome; At the same time 
we have made it clear that we are not allowing strangers to wander everywhere, We want 
to share our pleasures with the People (children half price); but we have no intention 

of imitating some of the more “aristocratic” patrons of stately homes who allow people 

to amble round on their own. Visitors are welcome between 3.30 and 4.30 except at 
weekends and holidays unless there is a notice up to the contrary. No dogs are allowed 
though they may look quietly through the front gates if on a lead. Visitors will be searched 
for litter before entering, and again, before they leave, for seeds. Cars may drive to the gate 
but they must be parked inside the manure yard, backs to the wall. The dwelling quarters 
are barricaded off, but visitors are requested not to look at them and are particularly put 
on their honour not to raise their eyes above the level of the ground floor. And remember? 
ONE-WAY ONLY: No Smoking, chewing or snuff:  PERICOLOSO SPORGERSI: 

Tenez la gauche: GROUND UNDER REPAIR: Do not Look: LoOK ROUND AND READ 
GREAT NATURE'S OPEN BOOK (Keep Moving): KEEP OFF: Do not disturb gardener’s boy: 
LOW CHATTER ALLOWED HERE: All cameras will be confiscated here. The penalties for 
stealing bulbs or for pulling the communication cord are printed on back of card. 


Written by Stephen Potter ; designed by George Him 


LASTS THE WHOLE DIR GION THR). O° O6GsE 


S - felt he could demand our respect, 
‘couldn’t get inside the fellow or find anything 


Gi acre ee Louis Mac- 


ee 

back again. fe) ‘tox the viies of a 
eile to scale the skies and importune the 
ortals for the ee of Peace to war-weary 


ertilised. in an- erat patch with ists 
_ peasan: sants, and pedlars of war weapons can_ be 
content to cut their losses. Patric Dickinson’s 


Py lively translation may not have quite the tang of — 
. ¥-Dadley Fitts’ racy renderings of Aristophanes 
po (we are to have his valuably venereal version of 
= “Lysistrata” ‘this year, after all) but the high 


spirits of the piece were there and Raymond 


st. Raikes’ romping production projected the peace 


3 "Propaganda and the fertility farce to perfection. 
: Louis MacNeice’s ‘Nuts in May’ (Home) 


took 1 us from the birth of a hero before the first 
bey world war to his death after the last one, from 
Mee England to India, to the Far East and the 


Antarctic, and nevertheless didn’t get very far 
dramatically, In fact the farther Tom Bowlby 


went the worse he fared. Mr. MacNeice, setting 


; out to spring our sympathies for a dull-witted 
~extravert, for whose adventurous manhood he 
simply 


_ for him to say or for anyone to say of him that 
was worth listening to. It was all rather a waste 
of Mr. MacNeice’s undoubted poetic talents. We 
‘saw what he meant about chaps who wander 
-uncomprehendingly through the world being 
shot at until they reach the frozen limit, but we 


- eouldn’t altogether go along. 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey’ (Home) looks 


back on the lives of five people who fall to 
_ death when a suspension bridge breaks at the 
_ beginning. The novel is not much more than a 
series of short stories strung with a suspense 
that lets us down in the end, and the radio play 
could only prove it. Chances to voice variously 
- unrequited Spanish loves were vigorously taken 
by Mary O’Farrell, Grizelda Hervey, Ernest 
Milton, and others, but the writing does not 
reach the level where we might be aware of these 
_ five lives meeting as naturally and mysteriously 
as the five fingers in n the hand of God. 
. Roy WALKER 


THE SPOKEN ‘WORD 
-* The Gold Unfound ; 


QUEEN ‘Buzapera I is supposed to have said 


on some occasion that ‘ Anger | makes dull men 
‘witty, but it keeps them poor’. There may be 
some truth today in the first part of the remark, 
_ but there is certainly none in the last. Anger is 
becoming a wonderful golden bandwaggon, the 
angry young men proliferate, grab their state 


: ieee and hare off to Canada, write their 


_ whining plays, novels and autobiographies, and 
“have the whole of England, it seems, enraptured 
_ by their anger though quite bemused about its 

and es to take these voices as 


talk called ‘ ‘Are Young 


ee Wilder need take that too 


being predominantly 
; made 1 up of self-pitying, Suddied and frustrated 
young men. This should have been no news to 
us, ;, but the popular imagination is in love with | 


vast, compendious categories, does not even 
want to sort out one angry young man from the 
next, to see his essential differences. Mr. Wilson 


believes that his own generation is distinguished 
by an unwillingness to see all in black and white; 
its love of complexity has led it to a premature 


wisdom and a diffidence which makes it defen- 
sive about any complete commitment in art and 


life. He frankly admits that it is a ‘ grey’ genera- 


tion. While I was listening to him it seemed to 


‘me that although he was primarily concerned to 
_ put forward an alternative picture to the popular 


one of anger, much of what he said explains the 
anger itself. The greyness comes from the lack 


of any central guiding principle, from an essen- 


tial indifference. There are a score of reasons, 


largely social, for the anger, but perhaps the 


most important is a revolt against this greyness 
and indifference. And the anger becomes more 
violent because the beautiful alternative, the 
shining cause for commitment, simply refuses to 
appear, and the activity becomes more and more 
dreary because it is so persistently negative. 
I’m sure there is nothing equivalent to all this 
among the younger generation in the new world 
of South America. The impression one got from 


the Home Service discussion of modern Latin 


America was of a continent utterly confident in 
its future, limbering up for its great industrial 
expansion during the next decades, still seeing 
itself as in some ways the world’s El Dorado, 


and encouraged to do so by the United States, © 


which looks to the southern continent as its 


. source of mineral wealth when its own mineral 


resources. have been used up. It was Mr. Michael 
Lubbock who introduced into the discussion the 
idea of a surviving El Dorado myth. I was 
interested because I had seen in British Guiana 
the sad results of the survival of the myth, the 
unwillingness to give up the hope of a golden 
shower. And in Bolivia the complete dependence 
on tin has meant an entirely undeveloped agri- 
cultural economy. Both Mr. Lubbock and Mr. 


- George Pendle ‘agreed that this is the great 


danger in Latin America. (‘ Aurum irrepertum 
et sic melius situm’, said Horace: ‘The gold 
unfound and thus the better placed ’.) The two 
speakers, who: were under the chairmanship of 
Mr. J. A. Camacho, kept almost entirely to the 
subject of Latin America’s economic problems, 
and behind much of what they said one sensed 
an irritation with Britain’s reluctance to show 


~ an interest in Latin American markets. It is an 


area that certainly needs the interest of other 
nations to set its expanding economy along the 
right lines. But perhaps Britain feels it is too 


- securely within the-gringo sphere of influence. 


Certainly we are allowing our New World 
colonial possessions to fall more and more with- 
in this,sphere. 

The Third Programme is ET Bite a short 
series in which several great poets and their 
audience are discussed. It is a subject all too 
redolent of the duller aspects of Eng. Lit. As a 
thesis, crammed with utterly unimportant facts, 
it would be unbearable, but in-the form of a 
short talk the question of a poet’s relationship 


to his public can be of interest. Last week Mr. 


Ian Jack, who has written a useful book on 
Augustan satire, discussed Shelley’s difficulties 
in bearing in mind that his poetry was intended 
to be read by others. He showed how he was 


continually in search. of an audience but, be- 


cause of his inability to understand the minds of 
ordinary people, could rarely forget the meta- 
physical dreams that gave birth to his poetry. 
If there was nothing very new in what he said 


: Shelley’ s thoug ht, as ex) xpressed in ne . 


the cl te of the thought of the time. | 
more difficult task. 


MUSIC | a 
Portrait of an res a 


"THERE ARE FEW more difficult undertakings ~ 


than the portrayal, in a book, a play, or an- 
opera, of an artist of genius. Henry James could 


do it, and Proust. Hindemith succeeded with — 


Mathis Griinewald, and it seems to me that 
Somerset Maugham made a convincing character 
of the ruthlessly devoted painter, Charles 
Strickland. One of the difficulties about men of 
genius is that they are often apt to be, outside 
their particular mystery, commonplace and even - 
repellent. All their energies are concentrated on 
their writing, their painting, or their music, and 
nothing much is left over for the social graces 
with which lesser men can adorn their public 
personalities. It is in the circumvention of this 
difficulty in the case of the extremely laconic 


and, by all ordinary standards, quite odious 


Strickland, that Maugham’s own skill as a 
writer shines out. At the end of ‘ The Moon and 
Sixpence’ we believe in the validity of Strick- 
land as a painter of genius and so overcome our 
repugnance for him as a social animal. 

Such a book with its ingenious artifice in 
narrative, its deliberate reticence concerning 
what the narrator does not know at first hand, 
and its discursive manner in the creation of 
atmosphere and background, presents peculiar 
problems to an opera-librettist. Patrick Terry, 
who has provided the book for John Gardner’s 
opera produced at Sadler’s Wells Theatre on 
May 24 and broadcast a week ago, is more to be 
congratulated on his measure of success than ~ 
condemned for some blots. These arise mostly - 
from departures from Maugham’s conception of 
Strickland and his wife. The latter might, 
indeed, have been cut out altogether for all she 
contributes to the opera. 

Strickland himself is allowed to be more> 
articulate than in the novel: as a theatrical 
necessity that could not be denied, and though 
his apostrophe of the metaphorical mountain- 
top he seeks to scale is nothing out of the 
ordinary, it has provided the composer with the 
means of writing music that does reach the 
visionary height the artist describes. What is less 
acceptable is the putting into Strickland’s 
mouth, with a view perhaps to creating more 
sympathy with him, of softer sentiments than 
are congruous with his .character. The whole 


point of the man, as Maugham drew him, is that 


he had not the slightest heed of other people’s 
feelings or their reactions to his conduct. In the 
degree that this trait is softened, his true charac- 
ter is weakened. 

The approach I have made to this work 
through the drama is in itself an implicit 
criticism of its status as an opera. For an opera 
is by definition a dramma per musica, a drama 
presented through the music, and through the 
music should it be approached. But what we 
have in the greater part of ‘The Moon and 
Sixpence’ is an efficient stage-play, well acted 
and (I understand) beautifully produced, accom- 
panied by music that rarely heightens the 
dramatic action or delineates character. Dirk 
Stroeve, the pathetically banal painter, sings just 
the same kind of music as Strickland, the 
genius. And in all there is too little differentia- 
tion between the conversational exchanges and 
those passages where emotion is expressed. The 
music tends to move at a steady andante— 
though with some obvious exceptions. And what 
traps there are in English words for even the 
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SIR EDWARD ELGAR, BART., 0.M., K.C.V.0. Photo: Lambert, Bath 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 
YEHUDI MENUHIN ° LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ponents by the Composer (recorded July, 1932) 
ALP1456 


The first Long Play Record of 


SYMPHONY No. 2 in E Flat 
SIR JOHN BARBIROLLI > THE HALLE ORCHESTRA — 
ALP1242 ; 


Ask your H.M.Y. Record Dealer for details of records of _ 
_ other works by Sir Edward Elgar 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


LONG PLAY 333 r.p.m. 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTO., (RECORD DIV.) 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET LONDON~ 


YORK MYSTERY PLAYS AND 
FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 


23rd June—14th July, 1957 


THE YORK MYSTERY PLAYS 


Producer, E. Martin Browne 


THE CAUCASIAN CHALK CIRCLE 


By Bertoli Brecht. | Producer, John Fernald 


MUSIC IN YORK MINSTER 


Orchestra, B.B.C. Northern Orchestra, Sheffield Philharmonic 
Chorus. 


Conductors: Renato Fasano, Walter Sess Rudolf Schwa 
Thurston Dart, Francis Jackson. ‘ 
Soloists: Gioconda de Vito, Alfred Deller, Arda Mandikian, 


Pamela Bowden, Heather Harper, William Herbert, Gordon Clinton, 
Jeannette Sinclair and Richard Standen. 


EVENING AND MORNING ae 


Amadeus Quartet, Antonio Janigro, Elaine Shaffer, Monique Haas, © 
Yvonne Loriod,. Ernst and Lory Wallfisch, William Pleeth, 
Gerald Moore, The Melos Ensemble, The Reizenstein Trio and others. 


JS ORGAN RECITALS, POETRY RECITALS, PAGEANT PLAYS, 


FESTIVAL CLUB . 


For jull programme write to: 


FESTIVAL OFFICE, 1 MUSEUM STREET, YORK 
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“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


RECORDS 
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‘Virtuosi di Roma, London Symphony Orchestra, Boyd Neel 


opera ees cahes S music as 
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a 

art, ; (HE first sign of what on Stravinsky’s 
ak - part was to prove an increasing pre- 


ge with the concertante style 
Pre his determination immediately 
| Cafe: os rcoiapletion of ‘The Fire Bird’ to 
a compose a kind of concert piece for piano and 
a orchestra. But his plans for this work had to 
be modified when Diaghilev persuaded him to 
Fi! adapt the two movements already written to 
fit a ballet. scenario; and in the score of 
Petrushka’ as ultimately completed the solo 
_ position originally assigned to the piano and 
still implicit in the first two tableaux of the 
ballet was not fully carried out. Years later 
he tried to make amends when he revised the 
score for smaller orchestra; but the 1947 version 

_ of ‘ Petrushka’ could do no more than to bring 
Fi -back the piano as an orchestral instrument in the 


_ last two tableaux where previously it had been 
- unaccountably ignored. 
; - *Petrushka’ was followed by the ballet of 
_ ‘The Rite of Spring’ and the opera of ‘The 
_ Nightingale’, both of them fully and richly 
_ scored; and when the first world war broke 
out and Stravinsky was shut off in temporary 
exile in Switzerland, his mind was preoccupied 
with ways and means of instrumenting the 
score of ‘The Wedding’. At first he thought 
_ the solution would be another large orchestra; 
but his natural inclination was moving in the 
_ direction of smalier combinations, and he finally 
_ decided on four pianos and a group of percus- 
- sion instruments to accompany the voices. This 
tendency to concentrate on smaller ensembles 
was pursued further at this time, not only 
in the composition of a number of chamber 
it works of which the most important was ‘The 
ey _ Soldier’s Tale’, but also in a revised version 
¥ of * The Nightingale’ , the last two acts of 
sae which were turned into a symphonic poem for 
orchestra. wa 
In ‘The Song of the Nightingale’, as this 
version was called, his task was not only to 
reduce the original score for a smaller orches- 
tra but also to find satisfactory instrumental 
as “equivalents for the vocal parts of the opera. 
_ The part of the Nightingale, written originally 
_ for a high soprano, was now divided between 
a solo flute and a solo violin, The problem of 
adjusting the scoring so as to throw into relief 
material that had been vocal in the opera 
rought vividly home to him the necessity of 
carefully combining his instruments in differ- 
t groups in order to obtain effective contrasts 
timbre and prevent the delicacy of solo 
‘ from being overwhelmed by massive 


of the Nightingale’ (1917) marks 
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1 giving us Tecal eilour, This last “halt of the 
Opera seems to me far better than the first. Even 
_ here the scene for the drunken sailor, put in 
rather too obviously to relieve the gloom, does 


not come off. This scene has been compared 
with the tavern: scene in ‘ Wozzeck’, but it 


neither distils popular music into an essence of 


it as Berg does, nor does it provide us with a 


: ‘memorably catchy tune like that in the pub in 


‘Peter Grimes’. Tiaré Johnson came off thanks 
to Edith Coates’ handling of the part, and Ata 
was” given real pathos by ae way Chin Ya 


the moment when Stravinsky first became fully 
aware of the possibilities of the concertante 
style; and most of his subsequent orchestral 
scores are affected by this preoccupation. 

In 1923 he once again decided to write a piano 
concerto; and this time the work was completed 
in its original form. Doubtless he found special 
satisfaction in treating the piano as a solo 
instrument, since he himself was a pianist of 
considerable ability; in fact he has always been 
accustomed to carry out most of his composing 
at the piano. In the event, he decided to perform 
the solo part in this concerto himself; and when 
a few years later he relinquished his exclusive 
rights of performance, he wrote a second piano 
concerto, the Capriccio, which he also per- 
formed in public for a number of years. This 
was followed by yet another piano concerto; 
but as this took the form of a Concerto for 
Two Solo Pianos without orchestra, it can 
perhaps be regarded more properly as a large- 
scale piano sonata. 


Stravinsky’s only concerto for a solo instru-— 


ment other than the piano has been the Violin 
Concerto in D (1931). Here the initial inspira- 
tion was due to his meeting the violinist 
Samuel Dushkin. Despite the importance of the 
concertante parts he had already written for solo 
violin in ‘The Soldier’s Tale’ and ‘ Pulcinella’ 
he seems at first to have doubted his ability to 
write a concerto for a solo instrument which he 
himself was unable to play: so he consulted 
Hindemith and asked his advice. Not only did 
Hindemith allay. his scruples; he assured him 
that the fact he wasn’t himself a violinist could 


easily prove an asset since it would help him 


to ‘avoid a routine technique and would give 
rise to ideas which would not be suggested by 
the familiar movement of the fingers’. Never- 
theless, a curious relic of his affiliation to the 
piano is to be found in the first movement, 
which is entitled Toccata and the main theme of 
which is indubitably inspired by keyboard tech- 
nique. 

The collaboration between Stravinsky and 
Dushkin was a close one. They met frequently 
during the composition of the Concerto and 
discussed its progress section by section. 
Dushkin made numerous suggestions, particu- 


‘arly regarding the solo violin part, and subse- 


quently described how, whenever. one of his 
suggestions was accepted, ‘ even a simple change 
such as extending the range of the violin by 


stretching the phrase to the octave below and the . 


octave above, Stravinsky would insist on alter- 
ing the very foundations correspondingly. He 
' behaved like an architect who if asked to change 
a room on cd third floor had to go down to 


the 
sion and by the off. 


another voice. This last ind Stricklan ta ‘¢ 


apostrophe of his art, finely delivered by Jo 
Hargreaves, proved that Gardner has a 
feeling for what Opera should be, provided. he 
given the right material to work on. | 
The new opera has precluded distusanaye of 


Roberto Gerhard’s new symphony, presented © 


with his customary integrity by Sir Adrian Boult. 
Its character was, anyhow, more adequately set 
forth by David Drew in his article on this page 
two weeks ago, than I could hope to do after a 


first hearing of music so abstruse and esoteric. 


,DYNELEY Hussey n 


Beeicinsky. and the Concertante Style 


Sagas She 2 ; By ERIC WALTER WHITE 


oa The Danses Concefteniss, the Violin Concerto, and the Symphony in Three Movements will be broadcast at 6.25 p.m. 
ey on Piactyacday, June 12 (Third Programme) 


the foundations to keep the proportions of his 


whole structure ’. 

It is significant that the third movement in 
this concerto (Aria II), a lyrical cantilena for 
the solo violin with a string accompaniment, is 
in the style of some of the slow movements of 
J. S. Bach, for the ‘ Dumbarton Oaks’ Concerto 
written a few years later certainly recalls the 
layout of some of the Brandenburg Concertos. 
It is written for five wind instruments and ten 
strings, which are frequently divided into solo 
groups in order to display the individual instru- 
ments and elaborate the texture. Much the same 
procedure is followed in the ‘Danses concer- 
tantes’ (1941-42), where the chamber orchestra 
is larger and consists of single woodwind, two 
horns, trumpet, trombone, timpani and fifteen 
strings. Here too the strings frequently divide— 
there is a particularly attractive passage for four 
solo violins accompanied by flute and clarinet 
in the ‘Pas d’action’—but the greater size of 
the orchestra means that there is a general 


tendency for the instruments to be deployed in 


groups rather than as soloists. 
Towards the end of the last war Stravinsky 

seems to have felt an urge to write a new con- 

certo for piano and orchestra. A number of 


ideas had already been sketched out, when he © 


received a commission from the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society for a symphony and decided 
to adapt the work in progress to meet this new 
purpose. The Symphony in Three Movements 
(1945) bears clear signs of this special gestation; 
and in form it shows an interesting fusion of 
the characteristic features of concerto and sym- 
phony. The opening movement falls into two 


clearly defined parts which are interlocked—in ; 
the first, which is treated symphonically, the - 
piano appears as an ordinary instrument of the — 


orchestra; in the second, which is treated on 
concertante lines, the piano appears as a solo 
instrument accompanied by various groups of 
wind and strings. This plan is modified in the 
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slow movement, where the orchestral forces are . . 


cut down by omitting most of the brass and all 
the percussion, while the solo role is on this 
occasion taken over by the harp. In the last 
movement, both harp and piano rejoin the or- 
chestral ranks and are used to reinforce the 
orchestra, with the exception of a fugato passage 
where both instruments have solo entries. 

These works—and others like the ballet 
‘Orpheus’ with its important part for the harp 
(representing Orpheus’ lute)—provide admirable 
illustrations of Stravinsky’s concertante style of 


’ writing, with its fastidious use of instruments, 


singly and in groups, to obtain special effects 
of colour, plasticity and tension. 


Here is interesting news for you 
and your family. With this brilliant 
little Bolex cine camera you can 
take real moving pictures at very 
little more cost than ordinary 

still snapshots, 


are not. expensive 


50 ft. of cine film, costing about 25/-, 
gives you 30 good length action shots. 
Developing is free, so each shot costs 
approximately 103d., or even less if you take 
a lot of brief shots. 

The ambition of most cine camera users 

is to own a Bolex, precision built by Swiss 
watchmaker craftsmen, so, if you are 

just starting cine, you are lucky, you can 
enjoy from the beginning the extra pleasure 
only Bolex can bring you. For performance, ~ 
for results, for reliability, the Bolex, for 
just a little extra expenditure, stands alone. 
To confirm this, ask any good 
photographic dealer. 


easier than snapshots. my : 


Taking cine films with the Bolex is easier, yes 
actually easier than taking snapshots. You 
simply press the button and shoot. It’s as 
simple as that. Send now for full informa- 
tion on this exciting Bolex cine camera or 
see one at your local stockists and start mak- 
ing your own moving pictures this summer. 


the right ‘note. 


Swiss precision built and sold in 
Britain for 25 years 


9-10 North Audley Street, London, W.1. ® 
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different sections of the party. 


; Sometimes, as now, this can be 

-- carried too far, Not for the first time 
‘the Tory Party is now involved in a 
fundamental conflict of meanings and 
attitudes. It has become time for the 
party to conduct a self-examination. 


_ The Observer has’ therefore asked 
a Tory, Lord Altrincham, to write a 


series of articles on the state of his 
party. Lord Altrincham, who is the 


editor of the National and English 
Review, was one of the leading critics 
of the Government’s Suez policy. He 
has campaigned vigorously against 
Capital Punishment, and his resigna- 
tion in protest against the colour-bar 
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practised in one of the Victoria. 


Mr Brandyman makesa 
luxurious long drink with either... 


More and more people are finding a new and 

very special pleasure in Brandy asalongdrink. J 
At the smartest parties, in the most hospit- — 

able homies, Mr. Brandyman introduces just 


Wake friends with 


MARTELL | 
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—a time of reappraisal 


_ ONE OF THE MOST IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES of the Tory Party is the 
avoidance of theories and doctrines. This gives desirable flexibility 
but it also means that Toryism can mean rather different things to 


League’s hostels forced a revision of 
its policy. He is the 33-year-old son 
of a former Governor of Kenya and 
has stood as Conservative candidate 
for Oldham West at two General 
Elections. : 


Altrincham believes that Toryism 
needs a new direction and a new 
vitality. In his first article next 
Sunday he will criticise the party 
organisation and examine the Tory 
principle of opportunity as opposed 
to the Socialist doctrine of equality. 


To make sure of your copy of The 
Observer next Sunday, it is advisable 


to order one now from your news- 


agent. 


———— 


} OM ee cate Se point of view, goose- 
berries. and rhubarb are both most useful, 
ause they take aes ace flavour Se 


Seats of variety. | 
‘ take rhubarb first. ‘The important 
Pe ii ‘remember with any of the rhubarb 
oe jams is that rhubarb is deficient in pectin and 
Ue so, to make the jam set well, you want to add 
= either lemon juice or the juice of some other 
fruit which is high in . pectin, such as goose- 
eterics, One of the best known variations on 
plain rhubarb jam, which ‘otherwise is rather 
nat _ dull, is to put some ginger with it, either about 
an ounce of root ginger, bruised and cooked in 
a bag, or powdered ginger in the proportions 
of roughly half a teaspoon to 2 Ib. of rhubarb. 


By BARBARA BREW 


Now to come to gooseberries. These can be 


used either green or red, and, as they have 
plenty of pectin, setting is no trouble. With 
green gooseberries, before they: are ripe, I make 
gooseberry-and-elderflower jam which has a 
most unusual flavour, more like that of muscatel 
grapes than anything. All you do is to cook a 
large bunch of elderflowers in a muslin bag with 
the jam, but you must live near enough to an 
elder tree to be able to pick the flowers fresh— 
and you must wash them. A less sweet- jam 


- than gooseberry-and-elderflower, and also made 


I have heard of cloves being added as well as 


_ the root ginger. Two other good mixtures are 
Pe rhubarb and figs and rhubarb and apricots. You 
ean use dried apricots, 1 Ib. to 4 lb. of rhubarb 
-—and they must be well soaked first, then 
ced till they are tender before being put 
with the rhubarb and sugar for boiling up. 

Rhubarb Honey is the name given to a 
isteach jam which is made with demerara sugar 
instead of the white granulated. It is very good. 
so _ The method is the same as for any other jam 

_—1 Ib. of sugar to 1 lb. of fruit, and the juice 

of one lemon to every 2 lb. of rhubarb. After 


for twenty-four hours with some of the demerara 


sugar sprinkled over it. Boil till the rhubarb is 


~ tender, and then put the rest of the sugar and 
- the lemon j juice in before it is all boiled rapidly 
- to setting point. 


| Crossword No. 1 ,A10. 


you have cut up the rhubarb, leave it to stand” 


- AELLO. 


> Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s., 21s. and 12s. 6d. respectively 


with gréen gooseberries, is gooseberry and 
orange: 2 large oranges are enough for 3 Ib. of 
gooseberries, and if the peel is grated very finely 


~ it can be used as well as the juice. With this 


jam you add the sugar (3 Ib.) from the start, 


and cook slowly in half a pint of water for the 


first half-hour or so before bringing to a fast 
boil for setting. 

Gooseberries are good treated as a relish for 
eating with cold meat or cheese. Green goose- 
berry jelly by itself is excellent with roast meat, 
and gooseberry-mint jelly is every bit as delicious 
as the better known apple-mint jelly. All you 
want to do after you have cooked the goose- 
berries and put them through the jelly bag, 
to strain off the juice, is to add 1 Ib. of sugar 
to 1 pint of juice and boil gently with a bunch 
of mint bruised well until the jelly is set. Take 
out the mint and, before you bottle, to get a 
really good colour it is worth putting in a drop 
or two of green colouring. 

Pectin’ extract made from gooseberries is 
apa to have by you when the time comes 
for making jams which need a setting agent— 


By Leon 


"Closing date: first cates on Thursday, Tece 13: Entries should be on the printed aera and envelopes . 


. containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LIsTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


marked ‘ Crossword ’ 


in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the Editor’s 


at ~ decision is final 
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This puzzle could be said to be an exercise in 

deduction. It is in two parts, but, as you will 

discover, they are logically connected. First, here 
N are nineteen variations on an original theme, but 
not in their author’s original order, (Each word is 
clued by its individual letters, e.g., Gr Would mean 
that the appropriate letter belonged to the centre 
square.) 


FP. BP. KW. 

HS. EV. KS. 

. GW. GZ. AS. KR. 

. DR. DW. MO, CN. 

. AX. MU. CR. MU. 

. CW. LV. KN. LQ. 

f . LO, FZ, FQ. IN. AQ. 

8, Iv. LR. CV. CT. LO. EV. Jo. 

9. CQ. FY. GN. CX. FY. GN. FY, 

10, AY. DP. BT. IS. MU. GQ. DV. 

. DW. EN. DQ. JV: CS. JT. - 

. 1Q. CW. HQ. DX, EO. JN, 

. KZ, MP. LZ. JQ. OP. 

. LN, DW. AO. MX. IT. 

. KO. FZ. AW. FX. MT. BX, 

16, AY. AO. IW. KV. KQ. LP. AR. JW. 

. BW. KO. GZ. EZ. EU. HN. FR. 

. CT. MW. MR. AP. CO. FS. JP, EP, 
. GV. DO. BY. DO. JY. FU. GO. LU. 


ADDITIONAL NORMAL CLUES 


20. Sweetheart. (jx. -Kx.) 

21. Gully, (BY. KP. BZ.) 
22. To shake. (QR. DU. FV.) 

28. Marlowe’s was Maltese. (KT. DS. HU.) 
24. Shelley’s biographer. (DY. LX. HV. HP.) 


25, Musically lively. (BQ. GO. BS. Gx.) 


_ author, may be discovered, 


coe and then there are cherries, marrow, and — 
ripe blackberries, all low in pectin and needing a 


- ©boost’; so, why not, if you have some goose- 
berries to spare, bottle some juice? Stew the 


gooseberries in water till soft, strain off the juice, 
and sterilise as for bottling in your usual way. 
Made like this it 


adulterated.— Woman’s Hour’ 


Notes on Contributors 


WILLIAM TEELING (page 904): author and 
traveller; M.P. (U.), Pavilion Paes of 
Brighton since 1950 

MICHAEL GRANT, 0O.B.E., 
905): 
Khartoum and Professor of Humanity, Edin- 
burgh University; author of Roman Litera- 
ture; Roman Imperial Money, etc. 

H. W. R. WADE (page 906): Lecturer in Law, 
Cambridge University 

Dick WILSON (page 908): on the editorial staff 
of The Financial Times 

LIONEL ROBBINS (page 913): Professor of 
Economics, London University since 1929; 
Director of the Economic Section of the War 
Cabinet Offices, 1941-1945; Trustee of the 
National and Tate Galleries; author of. The 
Theory of Economic Policy in English 
Classical Political Economy; The Great De~ 
pression, etc. 

IAN JACK (page 917): 
ford University 

Dom SEBASTIAN Moore (page 919): monk of 
Downside 


Litt.D., Kem (page 


26. Pipe. 
27. Divides e.g., 28 in two. 
28. Silver Gibbon. 


For the second half of your task you are asked to put the 
following numbers into the (My. KS, CU, DO. FQ. EY.) (CV. 
ES. CT. KO. BR.). 

N) 1092. 0) 1092. P) ‘785. Q) 2626. R) 4360. s) 1300. 

T) 1. U) 2186, v) 4160. w) 292. x) 1089. vy) 274. z) 1092. 

With these new numbers a (BN. FS. IN. KO. KO. MS.) is to 
be formed, and for this purpose the (BU. Lw. (U). MQ. 
LT. DZ. GW -) are to be ignored, but the (ju. DT. Iz. Gw.) 
indicate a space in the (BN. FS. IN. KO. KO. MS.). It 
will be observed that some of the new numbers do not con= 
sist of sufficient digits to cover a whole row; the rule is 
that the last digit on the right must coincide with the 
last eligible square on the right (i.e. L or M). Any 
(iR. MP. ES. FZ. HW. JQ.) squares may be thought of as 
being occupied by (BU. LW. (U). MQ. LT. DZ. GW.). 

The (BN. FS. IN. KO. KO. MS.), thus formed, is to be 
placed over the puzzle in positions (BO. Cy. EP. GT.), so 
that by reading from left to right on consecutive lines, 
a (DX. AV. FP. KQ. KY. HY. OR.), devised by a well- known 
the last letter of which is in 


(KU. EX. FW. EW. FY. GP.) 
(ap, LS. EQ. LY. JS. HX.) 
(iu. MV. I0, IY. HZ. GR.) 


square GT. 


Your solution should be accompanied by the unravelled 
(Dx. AV. FP. KQ. KY. HY. CR.) and of course yan conclusion! 


Solution of No. 1,408 
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Prizewinners: 1st prize: D. Kirby (London, 


S.W.15); 2nd prize: Eric K. Dixon (Rochdale); 
3rd prize: J. G. Mason (Mansfield) 
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is well spent — 
In reading for 


TN DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is that of 
making the best use of leisure hours. 
Tothose whoarestudiously inclined 
we suggest that spare time might 
well be occupied in reading for a 
Degree: not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Mor eover, under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University, All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 


some cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and wherever you are. 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses forthese examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors, The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model answers correc- 
tion of yeur work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread over the period of 
the Course. More than 11,000 Successes) at 
Lond. Univ. Exams. alone from 1947, 


@ Write for Prospectus to C. D. Parker, M.A., 
LL.D., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, F 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THEKEY TOSUCCESS & SECURITY 


Essential to success in any walk of life. 

Whatever your age, you can now -pre- © 
pare at home for the important new 

General Cert. of Education Exam., on~ 
“NO PASS—NO FEE” terms. You — 
choose your own subjects—Educational, 

Commercial or Technical. Recently 

announced big extension of subjects 

gives everyone the chance to get this 

valuable Certificate. 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK. 


Full details of how you can obtain the © 
General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—FREE and without obligation 
Personal advice on request. 


Write today. School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright’s Lane, London, W.8. 
“NO PASS—NO/FEE”’ 


tke S§chool of Careers 


Will tell you about 


Poor and Haare Children 


Seda Oth June 
at 8.25 p.m. 

BBC Home Service 

Dn behall of 

- PEARSON’S FRESH AIR FUND 


Tower House, Southampton Street, 
London, W.C.2 


PLEASE BE A LISTENER 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to 
tread; the reason is that it uses the 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enables every word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand 
form indigating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short. course” in only 
9 hours) without correspondence 
lessons. For full particulars of the 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 
and free trial lesson, please write to 


THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND 
(Dept. L.30) Hills Road, Cambridge 


NORMAN WISDOM aii} 


Each month, THE 
“WRITER publishes 


new helpful articles 


of, or 
\ Ne 
RY - Eoifice nee ee arb 


(@) you to increase your income by 

xs writing. Benefit, then, fromthe know- 

wh $8 ledge and experience of experts in 

every field of saleable writing. Increase 

your income by learning how fo write effec- 

ively . . . for magazines and newspapers, 
ihe for book publishers, for radio and TV. 


FREE Send now for free folder, 


“What's In It for You!" 


- THE WRITER q 
124, NEW BOND STREET, | te 
LONDON, W.1 Y) 


Write after reading 
The Writer— 
and sell/ 


ad Hand Built 
RADIOGRAMOPHONE 
Equipment — 
INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 
THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION 
ATA REASONABLE COST 
EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT 


TO MODERN HIGH FIDELITY 
STANDARDS 
Universal Electronic Products 


36; Marylebone High Street, London, W.1 
WE Lbeck 4058 “ 


STORIES 
WANTED 


by the British Institute of Fiction-writing 
Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., W.1. 
Suitable stories are revised by us and submitted to 
editors on a 15% of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MS. to Reply SZ ey ae 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 
Specialists. For 18 years we have been receiving 
testimonials from full- 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you read 
are ex-students. Our unique system of taking 10% 
of your sales monies ensures our maximum efforts 
on your behalf. Fee returned if unearned, = 


BM/BOOK 


and part-time authors, | 


The Professional Touch is FREE fromDept.32 |. 


The Sign of SCIENCE & SALES 


LANGUAGE COURSES WITH YOUR 
TAPE RECORDER IN 30 DAYS 


15 complete Convyersa- 
tional lessons for begin- 
.ners in Spanish, Ger- 
“man, French, Italian 
and Russian. OneSingle 
Tape comprises a com- . 
plete elementary course + 
in any of the above 
languagés. 


~ Retail Price £3. 17s. 6d. 


Also full comprehen- 
sive language course 
consisting of 2 hours recording. Retail 
price £7. 7s. 0d. including handbook. 
Just Issued: Anthology of 19th Century 
French Verse. £3. 17s. 6d. 


Please write for explavigtory leaflet 


TUTOR- TAPE COMPANY 
70 BREWER STREET, LONDON, W.1 
GERrard 3376, 


+ 


Beauty in the Re EL + 


A Garden of Happy Remembrance 
Consisting ot a Natural Walling Enclosure and 
Random Paving (colourful Rock Plants to be 
grown). complete with Stone Bird Bath, all 


in Brown Yorkshire Stone. Erected in any 
Churchyard £49. Write for Illustrated Beoklets. 
fa) Churchyard Memorials and Book of Inscriptions: 
{b) Roll of Honour Tablets and Bronze Plaques. 


6. Maile& Son, td. Founded 
367 FUSTON ROAD. LONDON. N.W.1 


“FLYING ROLL” 


Is 
God's Last 
Message To 
Man, 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Vwytord Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and ‘published by the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Marylebone High St I 
London, W.1,—All editoria! communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, London, W.1. June 6, 1957 


-« 


Extracts from 


THE FLYING. ROLL 


SHOWING HOW TO OBTAIN 
REDEMPTION OF THE BODY AND 
SALVATION OF ALL SOULS - 
THROUGH THE SUPREME 
SACRIFICE AND OBEDIENCE TO 
GOD'S COMMANDS. 


_ Published in Three Books (Sermons 
1,2 and 3), each of over 200 pages and 
bound in whole cloth boards at 2s. 6d. 
each post free, or the complete Three 
Sermons in one Presentation Volume 
of over 700 pages bound in whole red 
leather, lettered in gold, at 11s.3d. each, 

post free, 


APPLY TO PUBLISHERS AT 


47, BROOKMEAD AVE,, 
BICKLEY, KENT. 


. 


CERTIFICATE | 
OF EDUCATION 


@ POSTAL - Oe OF STUDY are 
provided by U.€.C. (est. 1887) for London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, . Northern, and of 
(all Leyels). The Certificate is accepted for 
University Entrance, and at London for higher 
stages for Degrees. Entry to many Professions 
can be obtained by means of it. Banks, 
commercial and industrial offices require it 
as evidence of a good general education, 

* PROSPECTUS containing full information 
of Courses, low fees, &c., free from Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE 
“COLLEGE 


56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 
. 


SPECIALISED -POSTAL TUITION 4 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS | 


- A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the most convenient means of preparation for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 


exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc., ex- 
ternal London University Degrees; for Civil 
Service Local Government and commercial 
exams.; for professional exams, in Law, Ac- 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Personnel 
Management; for I.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, ete, 
‘exams, Many intensely practical (non-exam.)- 
-courses in business subjects, . 
More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES 

Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
Text-book lending library. Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested to the Secretary (Di/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ® 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


We British = 
have a word for it... 


-and the word is Cruelty—abominable 
cruelty at that. In this degrading 
“sport” only human beings stand a 
chance of getting away with it—the 
professional bull-fighter and, of 
course, the pitiless spectators. The 
bull is doomed in any event to death 
by expert tormentors armed with 
fiendish goads. ‘The poor horse is 
doubtless grateful when he’s not 
‘gored, but if he survives this 
encounter he will © 
soon be made to 
face the ordeal 
again. — 


Mercifully, 
this country left itlsbaiting. Bake 
bear-baiting behind a century ie 
Remember, to see a bull-fight is 

support it. Send a donation ae 
to the Chief Secretary, RSPCA 
ee L, 105 Jermyn Street, London 


Remember the 


RSPCA 


You can become a member of the Society by 
£1 per annum or a life member for a donation of £. 
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